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THE IMPORTANCE OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES IN 
THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


At the last Annual General Meeting one of the most profitable 
sessions was that devoted to a discussion of the place of medieval 
studies in the teaching of history. What follows is a summary 
of the paper on “The Approach to Medieval England ” with 
which Professor David Douglas introduced the subject, together 
with some notes of the discussion. Professor Douglas said :— 

The subject which we are met together to discuss appears to 
me to be one of considerable and immediate importance, because 
the place of medieval studies in historical teaching is a theme 
which impinges upon our whole conception of the past, and 
the approach to medieval England is a journey which has to be 
made by everyone who wishes to understand or to expound the 
history of this land. Consequently, I do not wish, in the first 
instance, to address myself exclusively, or even particularly, 
to the medievalists among you, for the matter, as I conceive it, 
is of common concern to us all. Indeed, I would go further, and 
suggest that this topic is one which affects others besides those 
who, like ourselves, are professed students of history. A nation 
at any period may be judged to some extent by the way it regards 
its own development. The place occupied to-day by medieval 
studies in English education—the general notion entertained of 
medieval England in popular opinion—these things are not only 
symptoms of contemporary English character: they may well 
be factors in the future growth of English culture. 

It is therefore with some sense of the importance of the 
question that I ask: What is in fact the prevailing attitude in 
this country towards medieval studies? I do not think any 
simple answer can be given to that question. On the one hand 
we may watch pouring from the English presses a multitude of 
books devoted to medieval topics—books eagerly criticised, 
zealously read. On the other hand, in the chief public examina- 
tions undertaken by the school-children in this country only 
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a very small proportion of the candidates apparently offer to 
answer questions in medieval history. For example, in the Higher 
School Certificate Examination held last year by one authority, 
forty-two out of 681 candidates attempted the medieval section 
of the paper. And in the General School Certificate Examination 
of the same authority the disproportion was far greater still. 
There, out of a total history entry of over 12,000, only fifty-one 
answered the medieval questions in the paper. Fifty-one out 
of 12,000! I do not want to comment on these figures. They 
speak for themselves. I am well aware that some partial ex- 
planations might be found in the exigencies of curricula or in 
the age at which the examination has to be taken. But when 
all possible qualifications have been made, the figures remain 
sufficiently striking. And I find it hard to escape the conclusion 
that at a time of prolific medieval research, official recognition of 
proficiency in history is each year being given to many thousands 
of English school-children who may not, and possibly do not, 
have any knowledge of medieval England. I do not think any 
of us here will find that a comforting thought. 

The contrast which is here implied seems to me more especially 
interesting because it is reflected in wider manifestations of our 
national culture. In many quarters the Middle Ages are the 
object of eager investigations. Medieval political ideas are 
zealously discussed. Medieval art—and especially architecture— 
is probably more piously preserved to-day than at any previous 
period. And yet, by contrast again, we often encounter a dis- 
dain for medieval studies which also appears to be widespread. 
Note the next dozen times you hear the word medieval used in 
popular speech. I think you may be surprised at the frequency 
with which the word is still employed as a term of indiscriminate 
abuse, and I think you may be more concerned at the extent to 
which it is used to imply that any detailed study of medieval 
England would be a waste of time. 

It would, in short, be foolish to deny that medieval studies 
have still in modern England to face a certain amount of antipathy. 
In particular, they have to overcome two obstacles which are 
both widespread. They have, in the first place, to meet the 
criticism that such studies, being concerned with events of a far- 
distant past, have no practical instruction to give to the man of 
affairs. And they have also still to overcome a prejudice which 
was originally created by the classical preoccupations of the 
Renaissance. As a nation we have lost, or are losing, our classical 
culture; but many, who have neither the knowledge nor the 
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compensating genius of Gibbon, are still prone to regard the 
Middle Ages as a waste land separating the twin peaks of classical 
achievement. Indeed, the very plan upon which our teaching 
is organised, with its threefold division into the ancient, the 
medieval and the modern, derives from such opinions; and as 
historians we have perhaps accepted too readily this division 
of our subject, for examination purposes, by rigid boundaries 
which we all know had no real existence. To attack such 
practices is not my present purpose. But there can be little 
doubt that they have proved especially damaging to medieval 
studies by tending to drive them away from the Agora into 
obscure, ill-ventilated corners of the English house of wisdom. 

It would be easy—it would also be impertinent—for me to 
expose to this audience the fallacies latent in such interpretations 
of the past. Few of us would be so bold as to defend the study 
of history on the ground that it contributes directly to earning 
a livelihood. Rather we would assert that once a race has lost 
the conception of a liberal curiosity uninspired by material 
profit, it is dead to civilisation. Few of us, again, would teach 
that a segregated epoch in European development began abruptly 
in 476, nor would we draw rigid lines across English history at 
440 or 1066 or 1485. But these theories still influence public 
opinion, and if they are especially damaging to medieval scholar- 
ship, they are also in the last resort a challenge to all historical 
study. We stand or fall, as historians, by our insistance on 
continuity. We justify our work—if at all—by our ability to 
inculcate a sense of development into those around us. We are 
well aware how surely each age leaves an imperishable legacy 
to its successors. Medieval England lives in our midst, and we 
can no more interpret more recent manifestations of national 
growth without some reference to a more distant past, than we 
can understand Alexander without a knowledge of Pericles. 
Here, then, is my first point: If to-day there exists in certain 
quarters in England an_ indifference—even a_hostility—to 
medieval studies, it is not a matter which affects merely a few 
specialists. It is the direct concern of all those who teach or 
who write, or who study history. 

But medieval England is not only important to us for its 
relation to what went before and to what followed after: it 
deserves study for itself. A thousand years of diverse develop- 
ment are summed up far too frequently in a few facile phrases 
of praise or blame. We need here less commendation, less 


detraction, and a more detailed study leading to a fuller under- 
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standing. Medieval England should surely be approached with 
careful attention, not merely in order to seek for survivals, and 
still less to provide a convenient text for social sermons, but 
because, on its own merits, it may claim our loving attention. 
What is the mainspring of medieval scholarship? What is the 
essence of successful medieval teaching? It is surely the con- 
viction that medieval England is something supremely interesting 
for its own sake—something supremely important in itself. 

If it be true that this conviction is less widespread than we 
should wish it to be, then it behoves us to try to discover the 
reason for a neglect which we must all deplore. I am myself 
convinced that a large part of the explanation is to be found 
in the lack of actuality which surrounds so much of medieval 
work. I am convinced that the public will take more interest 
in medieval studies as we bring them closer to reality, and in 
particular as we rid them of those generalities which are their 
especial bane. 

We are, for example, often introduced, in popular literature, 
to something which is called “ the medieval mind,” and it is an 
interesting speculation where we should look for this mysterious 
entity which thus arises like a dull blight over our subject. I 
wonder if it is to be found among saints like Anselm and Gros- 
seteste, or if it was embodied in those horsemen who charged all 
day long up the hill at Hastings. Shall we look for it in the 
language of thos¢ beautiful Anglo-Norman writs which invest 
command with all the terseness of efficiency, or should we seek 
it rather in the polished periods of John of Salisbury? Perhaps 
it lurks concealed in the entangled logic of Wycliffe, or does it 
shine out of those glorious drinking choruses beloved of the men 
who wrote and sang the Carmina Burana? Every one of these 
things is worthy of study as a notable expression of human activity. 
But how are they going to be merged together in a phrase which 
none of these men would have understood? The search for “ the 
medieval mind ”’ resembles the Hunting of the Snark, and the 
generalisation does nothing but confuse with a fictitious simplicity 
a subject which it robs of interest. 

Descending from the intellectual heights where doubtless 
reigns “‘the medieval mind,” we come down to the humbler 
folk who earned their daily bread in the village fields of England. 
And here we are too often confronted with ‘‘ the medieval peasant ”’ 
and “‘ the medieval manor.’’ And yet, as we know, it would be 
very hard to find such a peasant or such a manor. Customs, 
rights of lordship, even measures of land, varied from place to 
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place, and each village was itself a centre of change—a flux of 
rising and falling fortunes. Mr. Bennett in his recent book has 
recently shown us the danger of generalisations in this field, and 
he has emphasised afresh for us the importance of local studies. 
I know of no way by which medieval England may be better 
approached than through an informed and sympathetic study 
of some selected village. Local actualities discovered in a 
familiar countryside, survivals in field and town: these things 
are surely more worthy of attention—they are also more interest- 
ing—than speculations about a ‘‘ manorial system ”’ which never 
existed. 

I am quite sure that generalisations of this kind have done 
much to impair the value of medieval study and to diminish its 
charm. I doubt very much, for instance, whether any good 
purpose was served by the creation in the nineteenth century 
of “the feudal system.” The term serves well enough for 
commentators in a hurry, but the men whose lives were bound 
up in the arrangements which it implied were concerned not with 
any vague generalisations, but with particular institutions in 
particular localities. When we approach the realities of feudal 
England, we find them summed up in the descents of individual 
families and in the relations of these families with their neighbours. 
The knight was not the offspring of a legal doctrine—he would 
have much resented being termed so. He was a man whose 
special position in society depended on the fact that he could 
fight on horseback, and on the fact that he usually enjoyed the 
tenure of land for so doing. His overlord he regarded not as 
embodying the privileges of an abstract class, but as the head of 
a particular honour—as the representative of a family whose 
interests formed an essential part of English local government. 
English feudalism was firmly rooted in the English shires, and it 
was through the careers of great families that it made its in- 
effaceable mark upon the English countryside. Stoke D’Abernon, 
Sampford Peverel, Holme Lacey, Shepton Malet—such names 
form a better introduction to the realities of medieval England 
than do volumes of finely spun generalisations seeking in large 
phrases to sum up what was in the nature of things highly 
complex. 

I have emphasised these matters because I believe that 
public interest in medieval studies and public support for them 
will be stimulated as we approach nearer to reality, and in 
particular as we rid our subject of the clichés which have been 
its especial affliction. But if we may be rightly suspicious of 
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abstraction, I do not mean to suggest thereby that we should 
ignore the intense interplay of thought and circumstance which 
during the Middle Ages, as at all other times, was so formative 
a factor in historic growth. Who shall judge whether the 
charter or the tract, the plea-roll or the sermon is the more 
valuable source of history? The Old English period, for 
example, may be approached through Atlfric and Atthelwold, 
or through that wonderful collection of laws which the Anglo- 
Saxon kings left for the study of posterity. Feudal society, 
in its turn, is best reflected in the charter, but students 
thereof cannot well neglect the writings of Glanvil and 
Bracton. Literature and art during a pregnant period in 
their development, lie open to us as sources for our study, 
and Professor Chambers has forcibly reminded us how vital 
a factor in our medieval history was “the continuity of 
English prose.’ Nor must we concentrate too exclusively 
upon the Church, for Professor Galbraith has recently bidden 
us remember the layman, who was often inarticulate, and may 
thus escape our attention. To concentrate upon actuality need 
not, in short, imply any limitation of the sources at our disposal. 
The approach to medieval England may be made by many paths. 
What is needed is direct and critical inquiry, honest and sensitive 
criticism—a desire to discover things as they were, and not as 
we are told they ought to have been. 

Admittedly, the variety which adds so much to the interest 
of our subject imposes special difficulties upon us. Here is 
the need for co-operation—never more apparent in medieval 
studies than it is at present. I think we need caution here. I 
think we may expect too much from the detailed organisation 
of teaching, from the elaborate regimentation of research. The 
greatest work will always be done in solitude, and the most 
inspired teaching will always take light from an inward individual 
fire. But the value of collaboration is none the less always 
before us, and we have much to learn from one another. Ina 
recent address to this Association we were taught, for example, 
the service which genealogy properly studied can render to history. 
We have much—very much—to learn from the philologists, and 
a new gateway upon medieval reality is, for instance, opened for 
us in such a work as Professor Ekwall’s Dictionary of English 
Place-Names. We could all of us illustrate the theme at length. 
But the lesson is plain before us. The day of the isolated medieval 
scholar—the day of the segregated teacher of English medieval 
history—is past. 
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Co-operation will do much to impose a unity upon our scattered 
studies, but it will not of itself serve to stimulate public interest 
unless it be accompanied by constant efforts at synthesis. The 
public demands broad canvasses rather than unrelated miniatures, 
and I would suggest that this demand is legitimate and should 
be met. We do not, I venture to think, always make attractive 
the approach to medieval England. I know that I am here on 
dangerous ground, but I would suggest that just as facile generalisa- 
tions have been the especial bane of English medieval studies, so 
also the aim of the writer and of the teacher of medieval history 
can never be the exhibition of a minute learning presented in 
such a form as to repel perusal. Men have thanked God for the 
makers of dictionaries, but is it altogether impertinent to offer 
a tentative criticism of the writers of monographs? When we 
bewail the lack of interest exhibited by the public in our work, 
are we not, as medievalists, sometimes prone to forget that 
books are meant to be read? We have no reason to complain 
of the number of volumes which every year in this country are 
produced on the problems of medieval history. But what 
proportion of these books can be judged as literature? There is 
surely a happy mean between the vague generalities of which 
I have spoken and the type of writing to which I am here alluding. 

We shall gain much also if we constantly remember that the 
approach to medieval England which we are now seeking to 
enlarge has been trodden hard by the feet of our predecessors. 
I have spoken of the need for collaboration among us to-day. 
I would also urge a greater co-operation (so to speak) between us 
and the great scholars and teachers who have gone before us. 
We are not preaching a new gospel in advocating the importance 
or medieval studies, but one which has been successfully practised 
during some of the greatest periods in the history of modern 
England. The example of the seventeenth century is in particular 
ever before us, and I would ask you to recall how during that 
momentous age almost all the controversies which then vexed 
English society were debated not in relation to expediency, but 
by reference to medieval precedent. This is not the place to 
speak of the vast achievement in learning which thus resulted, 
but I would like you to remember that during the seventeenth 
century in England there was actually achieved a harmony 
between the scholars and teachers on the one hand and the leaders 
of English public taste on the other—just such a harmony as 
that which we are seeking to re-establish to-day. As a result 
there occurred in seventeenth-century England an efflorescence 
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of medieval scholarship—a flowering of medieval teaching— 
such as has in this country never been equalled since. We have 
a great tradition to sustain. 

It has not been handed down to us without effort. In John- 
son’s England there were, for example, signs that it was languish- 
ing, and the men who at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were responsible for the work of the Record Commission were 
in reality coming to the rescue of a great legacy. After their 
time a new wave of interest in medieval studies spread over 
England. Sometimes the result was enthusiasm carried to excess, 
sometimes a fierce dislike of all that research could here discover. 
But amid all the welter of argument, medieval England came 
once again to be a reality in the national consciousness. A large 
part of the history of the nineteenth century—it has been said— 
could be written under some such title as “the Appeal to the 
Middle Ages and its Results.” 

To-day, if I am right in my analysis, there are signs that this 
fine and ancient tradition of scholarship and teaching is threatened. 
If that be true, then some special responsibility rests upon all 
of us. I have tried to indicate some of the causes of a decline 
in the national interest in medieval studies, and I have ventured, 
very tentatively, to indicate some of the directions in which I 
think these studies might be led to progress anew. I plead 
for a more widespread consciousness of the Middle Ages as 
an integral part of national development. I plead also for a 
greater insistence that medieval England is interesting and 
important for its own sake. I am convinced that interest in 
medieval England is dimmed, that the significance of its history 
is blurred, by the employment of loose generalisations which at 
best are but inspired evasions of the real problems. I plead, 
therefore, for a greater actuality in medieval studies. Reality 
is to be pursued along many roads, and we need co-operation 
among us. And at the last the public will expect of us that we 
shall produce our results in a form which will be clear, even if 
we cannot make it beautiful. 

One thing we shall all be agreed upon. The problem is a 
pressing one, and its solution a matter of some urgency. As 
historians we are, of course, especially concerned, for we have our 
obligations to fulfil, and a serious decline in medieval studies 
would undoubtedly be detrimental to all historical scholarship, 
to all historical teaching. But the implications of the question 
stretch, I think, far wider still. They have a public relevance, 
and perhaps they even embody a public danger. I believe that 
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a sense of the inherent continuity running through all parts of 
English development has always been a source of English 
strength. It has given us a distrust of those abstract theories 
which claim universal validity—a preference for relying rather 
upon precedents, eagerly sought. It has given stability to a 
nation which has normally desired that even its revolutions should 
have their roots in the past. How much of our national security 
has derived from a sense of development that might be proof 
against the allurements of the temporary phase? It is a deep 
question, and one which I should not presume to answer. But 
I do suggest—and with some conviction—that the assiduous 
cultivation of medieval studies in this country since the seven- 
teenth century has contributed in no small measure to fostering 
these qualities in the English character. And I suggest, further, 
that we can ill afford to dispense with such an influence to- 
day. 


The discussion was opened by Professor Hilda Johnstone. 
She emphasised the continuity of history, and the need for some 
knowledge of the infinitely remote origin of many things which 
at first glance seem exceedingly modern. Her experience of 
scholarship examinations bore out what Professor Douglas had 
said: she found a tendency for candidates to prefer questions 
dealing with the post-Napoleonic period. The very fact that 
medieval studies at the advanced stage are now so vigorous, 
that medievalists realise the immense complexity of their subject, 
and know that it is impossible to be an historian without being 
a geographer, a philosopher and much else, makes the study 
of the Middle Ages intimidating, and causes teachers to be 
cautious in embarking on a course of medieval study. While 
she thought it true that the approach to the Middle Ages was 
more difficult for the young than was the approach to the modern 
period so that the appeal of medieval studies must probably 
come later, still much could be done in the schools to prepare the 
way. Heads of schools and teachers planning courses ought to 
be encouraged to lay a good foundation of general history as 
a preparation for later medieval training, and education 
authorities should appoint medievalists to school posts, for the 
trained medievalist was admirably equipped with the biblio- 
graphical knowledge necessary for preparing lessons in other 
periods. 

Miss Cam did not think that the Middle Ages was a more 
difficult period for a child to study than the later period. She 
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thought the main reason why people had begun to teach the 
history of the nineteenth century in the schools arose from a 
right and proper desire to find out what were the causes of the 
situation in 1914. As a result, we had produced two or three 
generations of people who had specialised in history from that 
point of view. She agreed with Professor Johnstone that a 
medievalist with the teacher’s technique could teach other periods 
as well. What she would like to know was to what extent 
teachers felt handicapped by a lack of good text-books, and to 
what extent the specialist was at fault. 

Miss Easton (Barnsley High School) thought that the question 
of books was a serious one. In many areas money was not 
forthcoming for the latest books essential for the study of the 
Middle Ages. In her opinion, pupils could be interested in any 
period provided sufficient time could be allotted to teaching. 

Dr. J. F. Nichols felt compelled to take up the challenge implied 
in some of the previous speeches. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that no part of history was taught with more enthusiasm 
and learned more readily than that relating to the Middle Ages. 
There were definite reasons for the backward state of medieval 
study in the schools. One was that in the majority of schools 
in this country there is a continuous four-years’ course of study. 
This makes it difficult for due emphasis to be placed on the 
Middle Ages. In examinations children do not answer questions 
on medieval history because they will not at the age of sixteen 
answer questions on something they had learned at the age of 
twelve. Another difficulty was University regulations, which 
hindered teachers from taking medieval history in the advanced 
courses. Then, again, there was the question of books. Teachers 
found the specialist studies of the last few years not only difficult, 
but often unreadable. He thought that the ordinary practising 
teacher might well ask the scholar to provide him with readable 
material. 

The discussion was continued by other speakers, including 
Mrs. D. P. Dobson, who emphasised the value of a thorough 
training in archeology and architecture for teachers, which 
would make it possible for them to apply their medieval studies 
to the locality where they were teaching : Mr. Forrester (Brackley), 
who defended the teaching of modern history on the ground that 
many of his pupils would be going into business, and should know 
the background of their own world so as to be able to read a news- 
paper with intelligence and a spirit of criticism: Professor 
Baynes, who thought that in a world not in the least concerned 
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with medieval history, and quite convinced that all the history 
that mattered began in 1914, it was essential to keep medieval 
history in the curriculum since it would be badly needed by the 
coming generation seeking an escape from inspired physical 
jerks, the study of fire-drill and gas-masks : and Mr. W. Liddle, 
who attacked Professor Baynes for his defeatism and refused to 
believe that children to-day were not interested in the Middle 
Ages. 


Professor Douglas, in replying to the discussion, noted that 
subsequent speakers had paid much attention to the statistics he 
had quoted relative to a recent School Certificate Examination. 
There was evidently much to be said about them, but he did not 
think that their ultimate significance could be explained away. 
They revealed a situation which was neither happy nor creditable. 
But they were only a partial manifestation of a wider problem. 
The future of medieval studies was the concern of all those who 
sought to advance the historical education of England. A heavy 
responsibility lay upon them all. By fostering an interest in 
medieval England they could add to the general well-being of 
their chosen subject, and increase their contribution to the sum 
of contemporary English culture. 








SCIENCE AND HISTORY ! 


THE influence of scientific discovery and natural philosophy 
upon the evolution of culture and material civilisation is so 
intricate, so varied and often so puzzlingly unexpected that no 
really comprehensive attempt has yet been made to assess it. 
Moreover, it is probably not a mere illusion that the difficulties 
become increasingly greater as we move forward in historical 
time. If natural knowledge has largely moulded the body of 
civilised society, it seems also to have endowed it with a sort of 
nervous system, which tends to react more and more quickly 
and subtly to the vagaries of its creator. 

Out of many possible classifications of this influence, three may 
be suggested. First, there is what we may call the direct effect 
of natural philosophy on moral, ethical and political ideas, 
where an attempt is made to found a metaphysic upon, or to 
borrow the conceptions of, the system of natural knowledge 
established at a given period. Examples of this type of influence 
are multitudinous; the history of the relation between science 
and philosophy is one long record of them. The physics of 
Aristotle and the astronomy of Ptolemy were so completely 
rationalised and incorporated by Thomas Aquinas into scholastic 
philosophy that it became almost as blasphemous to criticise 
them as to doubt the Faith itself: the Newtonian mechanics 
brought in their train the materialism of the French encyclo- 
pedists, while, nearer our own time, we note the great effect of 
the biological theory of evolution on philosophy from Spencer 
to Bergson. In the twentieth century the startling revision of 
our physical concepts which is taking place has again provided 
the same inevitable stimulus to metaphysical speculation. 

The second type of influence is somewhat more indirect, 
and much more difficult to define and estimate. It might be 
said to act through intuition rather than ratiocination. White- 
head has pointed out ? how the quiet growth of science has prac- 
tically re-coloured our mentality and altered the metaphysical 
presuppositions and the imaginative contents of our minds, so 

1 Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton. By G. N. Clark, 1937. 
159 pp. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


2 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Cambridge, 1926, chap. 
I, passim. 
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that the old stimuli provoke a new response. Here, in fact, it 
is not so much the new basis of knowledge which is primarily 
important as a changed sense of proportion. This kind of 
influence is extraordinarily far-reaching, for it affects not only 
the erudite or the philosopher, but also the ordinary citizen. 
Gradually the great structure of the scientific description of 
the universe has come to loom as a background to his thoughts, 
not understood in detail, perhaps, but dimly realised in magnitude. 
Against this omnipresent drop-scene he poses the theories that 
competing moralists would have him embrace as answers to the 
riddle of existence, and accepts or rejects them, not so much 
because they are or are not logically consistent with that back- 
ground, but because they are or are not in keeping with it. It is 
this which renders so many of the discussions about the “ conflict ”’ 
between religion and science beside the mark. The protagonists 
frequently are not really divided on questions of fact or credi- 
bility; the ‘ conflict” is caused by their divergent intuitive 
feelings about the commensurability of the beliefs in question. 
It is almost a matter of esthetic sensibility, and one which no 
argument can settle. 

The most famous instance of this type of influence is perhaps 
Copernicus’ heliocentric theory of the solar system and its 
dramatic effect upon the “‘ world picture ”’ first of the philosopher 
and, more gradually, of the common man. As long as our world 
remained safely poised at the centre of things, while the heavenly 
bodies revolved statelily around it, it was easy, and indeed 
reasonable, to conceive it as the sole arena of a celestial spectacle, 
‘the stage,” as an American historian has put it,1 where ‘‘ men 
played that absorbing melodrama, conceived and put on by God, 
half spoiled by Satan as impresario and villain, and viewed with 
rapt attention by a large audience of supernatural beings.” 

Copernicus’ observations in themselves provided no strictly 
logical reasons for the abandonment of this picture. The stage 
had become a revolving stage, it is true, but the other evidence 
for the truth of the immemorial drama remained, and by its 
very nature could only remain, untouched. The gradually 
spreading conviction that man had lost his stature in the scheme 
of things, the suspicion that all external nature had not neces- 
sarily been designed as his frame and setting, were intuitive 
ones; they depended not so much on the knowledge “ this is 
now shown to be false” as on the feeling “ this is now shown 
to be inappropriate.” Yet this change of attitude brought 

1 Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture, vol. 1, London, 1930, p. 39. 
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about the crumbling of the medieval cosmos, the universal 
reliance on astrology faded, the great doctrine of the macrocosm 
and the microcosm declined from an intellectual instrument to 
a popular tradition and, as if spreading from a stone flung into 
a quiet pond, the widening ripples of scepticism crept over 
every field of thought. ‘‘ The civilised world,” as Dampier- 
Whetham remarks,! “ gradually discovered that it had ceased to 
believe in witches even before it had given up the practice of 
burning them,”’ and in countless other ways the disappearance 
of the unanimous conviction that the bodies and souls of men 
represented the inestimable prizes over which the powers of Light 
and Darkness contended led to a reorientation of outlook. A 
new attitude of expectancy emerged, and with it a new recep- 
tivity to the progressive enlargement of the scale of space and time. 
“Tt will be all the same in a thousand years ”’ is a phrase of 
semi-humorous popular fatalism which would have been im- 
possible on the lips of a fifteenth-century citizen, to whom the 
final curtain of the drama was ever possible. 

These, then, are two ways in which the attempt of natural 
philosophy to examine and describe the structure and workings 
of the universe have influenced the philosopher, through him the 
moralist, law-giver and teacher, and thus, slowly and in the full- 
ness of time, the common man. What the scientist himself 
would call the “ time-lag ” of this process is often a very large 
one, although it would seem that, for various reasons, such as 
the rapid and widespread dissemination of information and the 
raised level of education, it is now being much reduced. That 
this has its disadvantages as well as its advantages is certain; 
the modifications and additions to the scientific scheme now 
reach a very large number of people very quickly, often before 
they have had to stand the test of prolonged experimental 
verification or adverse criticism. The ephemeral is no longer 
weeded out beforehand and, though the scientific world can, as 
a rule, be trusted to uproot its own weeds before long, popular 
errors are not so easily and quietly eradicated. It is not easy for 
men and women without scientific training to distinguish between 
a well-tested theory and a useful working hypothesis which may 
later prove to be only a first and largely misdirected step. Still 
more is this the case when such ideas have been used to bolster 
up others held mainly on the emotional plane. Consequently a 
new phenomenon has appeared: the crank and the fanatic, 


1 W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science, Cambridge, 1929, 
p- 157. 
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the visionary and the reactionary, eager for anything which will 
help them to rationalise their prejudices, seize on the tentative 
suggestions of scientific workers and convert them to their own 
ends. The rapid appropriation by certain schools of political 
philosophy of Darwin’s working hypothesis, that the “ survival 
of the fittest ’’ formed part of the mechanism of evolution, was 
a case in point. That they used the expression “ fittest’ in 
quite another sense from that intended by Darwin, and that they 
were also employing the hypothesis in connection with a very 
different set of data, did not deter them. Similarly, in our own 
time, the premature and often very unscientific popularisation 
of the working hypothesis of experimental psychology at the hands 
of amateur social philosophers is having a marked effect upon 
contemporary thought. 

While the evaluation of these types of influence on the history 
of human ideas and resulting conduct is an extremely difficult 
task, and one in which it is unlikely that other than very differing 
verdicts can ever be obtained, there remains a third type of 
influence exerted by the growth of natural philosophy which, 
while it has always been important, has tended since the 
Renaissance to overshadow all others. This is the result of the 
practical applications of scientific knowledge on the conditions 
of human life, the rise of technology, with its multiplication of 
inventions and its profound modifying effect on the organisation 
of society. The sequence of cause and effect here is, in a sense, 
the reverse or, better perhaps, the repercussion of that discussed 
previously. In the first two cases the general scientific outlook 
affects, rationally or intuitively, the political and ethical outlook 
issuing eventually in certain social results, in the latter case 
particular scientific discoveries or applications produce social 
results which issue in a changed political or ethical outlook. 
We are here dealing with facts as well as opinions which fall 
definitely within the province of the historian, especially that of 
the economic historian, and with a process the understanding of 
which grows year by year more important. 

This importance is emphasised and the nature of the problem 
clearly defined by Professor G. N. Clark in the introduction to 
his small but closely packed and important book. ‘‘ Many 
questions have been asked in recent years,”’ he writes, “‘ and more 
will be asked in the future, about the place of science in our 
civilisation. The most urgent are those which arise from the 
application of science to industry and transport: the questions 
whether we can secure the benefits of improved technology 
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without the economic evils which they sometimes bring; and 
whether scientists themselves have the power to cure all the 
social evils which seem to arise from the misuse of science. 
Although they are urgent, these questions are not new; and 
history has much to contribute to the answers.” 

Taking seventeenth-century science and economic develop- 
ment as a source of data, he approaches these questions by an 
examination of the relation of technological progress to pure and, 
as it is usually supposed, disinterested research on the one hand, 
and economic incentive on the other. The method, sometimes 
adopted by historians of science, of treating the development of 
science as an autonomous one uncontrolled by environmental 
conditions or social tendencies, and its technological applications 
as mere appendages or secondary consequences of that develop- 
ment, he shows to be incomplete. Similarly, the somewhat 
romantic view of invention, popularised in many modern legends, 
which attributes important technical discoveries to “ flashes of 
inspiration ’’ or lucky accident—the story of James Watt and 
the boiling kettle, for instance—receives little credence. 

On the other hand, Professor Clark is not prepared to accept 
without modification the view put forward by the dialectical 
materialists that the history of science can be best explained in 
terms of economic history. He examines at some length the 
position taken up by Professor B. Hessen on this point in an 
article on “The Social and Economic Roots of Newton’s 
Principia.”’1 Professor Hessen’s argument is, briefly, that the 
content of the Principia was determined by the economic needs 
of the time, and that Newton himself, far from being by pre- 
ference an academic recluse concerned primarily with abstract 
and philosophical problems, was keenly alive to the demands of 
nascent capitalistic enterprise. Newton, in fact, according to 
Professor Hessen, was a “typical representative of the rising 
bourgeoisie,” and it was only the religious and political in- 
hibitions that formed part of the “ ideology ”’ of his class which 
prevented ‘‘ those materialistic germs which were hidden in the 
Principia’ from growing ‘into a fully formed structure of 
mechanical materialism, similar to the Physics of Descartes.” 
Newton, indeed, but for his unfortunate limitations, might have 
anticipated Engels. 

This rather remarkable view of the motives underlying 


1 In Science at the Cross Roads: Papers presented to the International Congress 
of the History of Science and Technology held in London in 1931, by the Dele- 
gates of the U.S.S.R. (Kniga, Ltd., London, 1931). 
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Newton’s work is supported by very limited and flimsy biographical 
evidence, which Professor Clark rightly dismisses, after examina- 
tion, as unconvincing, and by a more relevant enumeration of the 
chief technological problems peculiar to the period, all of which 
Professor Hessen finds are catered for in the Principia, not by 
direct treatment, but by the provision of a theoretical basis for 
their solution. 

Now, it cannot be denied that some of the group of more or 
less amateur scientific enthusiasts in the seventeenth century, 
whose rallying-point soon came to be the newly-founded Royal 
Society, were keenly interested in the possible application of 
their studies to industry and crafts. Such an interest was no 
new thing. Leaving aside the legendary predictions of Roger 
Bacon or da Vinci, four hundred and two hundred years earlier, 
respectively, we find Ralph Rabbards addressing a memorial to 
Queen Elizabeth! in 1574, offering her the first refusal of ‘‘ moste 
pleasante, serviceable and rare inventions’’ such as “a firy 
chariott without horses to runne upon the battaile and disorder 
it,” or “a vessell in manner of a galley or galliotte to pass upon 
the seas and ryvers without oars or sayle,’’ as well as numerous 
recipes for ordnance, agricultural machinery and cosmetics, 
while his contemporary, William Bourne, puts forward similar 
proposals.” 

That the natural philosophers of the post-Baconian period 
also dabbled in technology is true enough, but to assume that its 
advancement was the only, or even the chief, motive inspiring 
them is far more doubtful. Some, like Sir William Petty, whom 
Professor Clark cites* as a leading supporter of utilitarian aims 
in the Royal Society, seem often to have been moved primarily, 
not so much by a preference for technology, or even by the 
hope of direct gain from the exploitation of inventions, as by a 
desire to establish themselves in the favour of the restored 
monarchy. But, as far as the majority was concerned, no one 


1 Cf. J. O. Halliwell, Letters on the Progress of Science in England, London, 1846, 
pp. 7f. Rabbards was the editor of Ripley’s Compound of Alchemy, London, 
1591. 

* William Bourne, Inventions or Devises, London, 1578. 

3 Page 16. 

* ““T have been acquainted with the opportunity you took to restore me to 
His Majesty’s good opinion and do heartily thank you for that endeavour. 
. . . When I have lost the rest of my estate here, which will quickly be, I shall 
be forced to come over, and then I promise myself one occasion or other to let 
His Majesty know how often and how maliciously I have been wronged and 
traduced and should be glad to have my accusers present . . . As for my ship’s 
design, I have been now eighteen months continually upon it, I can say for on 
No. 90.—voL. XXII. I 
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who is thoroughly conversant with their writings and corre- 
spondence can doubt the truth of Professor Clark’s acute diagnosis 
of their motives in Chapter III of his book. Their investigations 
were not, as Professor Hessen would have us believe, ‘ mainly 
determined by the economic and technical tasks which the 
rising bourgeoisie raised to the forefront,”? but by a mainly 
disinterested desire for the attainment of a systematic knowledge 
of reality—a desire which was apt to canalise itself along certain 
channels, which the preoccupations, not only of their time, but 
of preceding centuries, presented : economic development, war, 
medicine, art, music, and religion. It has been pointed out by 
Veblen that the aims of pure scientific inquiry take their colour 
from the cultural situation in which that science is functioning, 
but without being consciously motivated by the specific problems 
of that situation. ‘It is a wholly fortuitous and insubstantial 
coincidence,”’ he remarks, “ that much of the knowledge gained 
under machine-made canons of research can be turned to practical 
account. Much of this knowledge is useful or may be made so, by 
applying it to the control of the processes in which natural forces 
areengaged. . . . The reason why scientific theories can be turned 
to account for practical ends is not that these ends are included 
in the scope of scientific enquiry. These useful purposes lie 
outside the scientist’s interest. It is not that he aims, or can aim, 
at technological improvements. . . . But the canons of validity 
under whose guidance he works are those imposed by the modern 
technology through habituation to its requirements; and there- 
fore his results are available for the technological purpose. His 
canons of validity are made for him by the cultural situation; 
they are habits of thought imposed on him by the scheme of 
life current in the community in which he lives; and under 
modern conditions the scheme of life is largely machine-made. . 
Hence men have learnt to think in the terms in which the 
technological processes act. This is particularly true of those 
men who by virtue of a peculiarly strong susceptibility in this 
direction, become addicted to that habit of matter-of-fact enquiry 
that constitutes scientific research.”’ 2 

Without accepting this thesis unreservedly, it may be agreed 
that the habits of thought which dominated the men of science in 





other end than to do a thing grateful to the King” (Sir W. Petty to a corre- 
spondent unknown, 8 July, 1663). ‘Cf. 8S. J. Rigaud, Correspondence of Scientific 
Men of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 1841, vol. 1, pp. 101 f. 

1 Op. cit., p. 17. 

2 T. Veblen, The Place of Science in Modern Civilisation, New York, 1909, 
pp. 16, 17. 
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the seventeenth century were inherent in the cultural situation. 
We have here, in fact, to take into account an influence of the 
type defined at the beginning of this article: an influence which 
at this period affected first and foremost the men of science 
themselves, and far outweighed any economic incentive. This 
influence came from the emergence in scientific philosophy of 
the importance of the experimental method, the conviction of 
its immense potentialities and the intense excitement that 
attended its multifarious applications. The approach to phe- 
nomena which had been timidly inaugurated by Copernicus and 
systematically applied by Galileo had now been converted into a 
conscious attitude, and it is extremely striking to observe how 
almost all the men who came together to form the Royal Society 
regarded themselves as the champions of this attitude against 
obscurity and authoritarian dogma. 

“T must profess,’ writes Dr. E. Bernard, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, “ there is a great deal of difference, as I 
esteem, between what is notional only and what is useful, between 
the derivation of a word and the solution of a problem. Books 
and experiments do well together, but separately they betray 
an imperfection, for the illiterate is anticipated unwittingly 
by the labours of the Ancients and the man of authors deceived 
by story instead of science. The happy Royal Society adjusts 
both together, and I doubt not but in a short while will approve 
itself so great a friend and near ally to the Universities that by 
the munificence of some of the members of the noble fellowship, 
there may be occasion given of frequent experiments in both 
famous universities and consequently of a lasting commerce.” ! 

This is a very cautious statement from one who was not an 
active supporter of the “ Invisible College,” and shows clearly 
how, nevertheless, the ‘‘ New Philosophy ’” was occupying the 
minds of the intelligentsia of the time. Joseph Glanvill’s de- 
claration of the aims of the Society probably represents the 
common standpoint of its members: ‘to free Philosophy from 
the vain Images and Compositions of Phansie by making it 
palpable and bringing it down to the plain objects of the Senses. 
For those are the faculties which they employ and appeal to and 
complain that Knowledge hath too long hovered in the clouds of 
Imagination.”2 He adds a little later: “ But for those that look 
they should give them the Great Elixir, the Perpetual Motion, 


1 K. Bernard to John Collins, 3 April, 1671; Cf. S.J. Rigaud, op. cit., vol. 1, 
p. 158. 
2 J. Glanvill, Plus Ultra, London, 1668, p. 89. 
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the way to make Glass malleable and Man immortal; or they will 
object that the Philosophers have done nothing: for such I say 
their impertinent taunts are no more to be regarded than the 
little chats of Idiots or Children.” + 

Probably only a practising scientist understands how much 
the ready application of the experimental method depends on 
the existence of a proved experimental technique, on the supply 
of experimental material and on scientific instruments. The 
workers of the seventeenth century had almost no established 
technique, scanty and primitive apparatus and small accumulated 
experience of materials. They were adventurers in a new world. 
“‘T must always affirm for the honour of my mother, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’ laments Dr. Bernard, “ that if her children had 
the good utensils which adorn the Colleges of the Jesuits abroad, 
the world would not long want proof of their ingenuity. Patron 
and tools are rather wanting than willing and fit workmen. We 
lack a corporation, a set of grinders of glasses, instrument-makers 
and the like, that experiments may be well managed in this 
place which, otherwise, by reason of our living all, as it were, 
together, and our freedom from the intricacies and vexations of 
the world is most convenient for such a design.” 2 

In their search for methods and materials by which “ useful ” 
rather than “ notional’’ knowledge might be obtained, it was 
inevitable that the seventeenth-century scientists should turn 
in the first place to those fields of contemporary activity where 
such knowledge, though unsystematised, was most evident— 
that is, to industry and technology, to the craftsman and the 
artisan. A few, like Evelyn, were, as Professor Clark mentions,* 
fastidious, and could not ‘‘ support conversing with mechanical 
capricious persons ’’ but others, like Boyle and Hooke, were, he 
concludes, closely connected with the mechanical arts. In 
Chapter XIII of his Plus Ultra, Glanvill proceeds to outline, on 
the authority of Henry Oldenburg, the as yet unpublished but 
projected designs of Robert Boyle. After mentioning that 
‘‘the Goods of Mankind may be much increased by the Naturalist’s 
insight into trades; that the Naturalist may much advantage 
men, by exciting and assisting their curiosity to discover, take 
notice and make use of the home-bred riches and advantages of 
particular Countries and to increase their number by transferring 
thither those of others, and .. . that a ground of expecting 
considerable things from Experimental Philosophy is given by 


1 J. Glanvill, Plus Ultra, London, 1668, p. 92. 
2 §. J. Rigaud, loc. cit., p. 159. 3 Page 77. 
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those things which have been found out by illiterate tradesmen 
or lighted on by chance,” he goes on to detail the specific ex- 
perimental investigations intended. It is noteworthy that, even 
after this preamble, practically none of these have a direct 
practical or technological aim in view. The whole tenor of 
Glanvill’s suggestions is, in fact, that the problems and methods 
of industrial arts should be studied as a help to “ philosophic ” 
ends. Professor Clark attributes the rapid decline of the Society’s 
interest in technological problems after the early years to the 
intervention of public calamities, such as the fire of London, 
the Dutch wars and, later, the wars of Louis XIV.2. These may 
have been important distracting influences ; but it is possible that 
an equally, or perhaps more important reason was that, by the 
close of the century, scientific method had taken from the skilled 
craftsman as much for the time being as it needed and, with the 
weapons so obtained, had become absorbed in purely scientific 
problems. Even the short forty years which elapsed between 
Boyle and Hauksbee * show a marked development and increased 
flexibility and refinement of experimental technique. The 
explorers had equipped their expedition, and physics, at least, 
was entering on that self-contained life and creating that charmed 
circle of specialisation, so typical of pure scientific research to-day, 
but which in the seventeenth century existed, as yet, only for 
the mathematician. Professor Clark points out that the study 
of mathematics was everywhere an established part of the 
university curriculum centuries before Newton’s time, and that 
its progress had been strengthened by emulation between such 
centres of learning. The Principia was not a handbook pro- 
duced to meet a special need; it was the product of a remarkable 
mind, nurtured in the tradition of disinterested scholarship and 
reflecting on a previous century of remarkable accomplishment. 
The principles worked out by Newton may have been those 
required for the solution of certain urgent contemporary tech- 
nological problems, as Professor Hessen maintains, but they 
were equally fundamental to many other problems which 
were not urgent. They were, in fact, principles of natural 
philosophy. 

The seventeenth century saw the birth, the eighteenth the 

1 J. Glanvill, op. cit, pp. 104 f. 

2 Page 17. 

3 Boyle’s New Experiments Physico-Mechanical touching the Spring of Air 
appeared in 1660 and the Continuation in 1682. Hauksbee’s Physico-Mechanical 


Experiments was published in 1709. 
* Page 88. 
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childhood, and the nineteenth the maturity, of what we may 
term “‘ professional pure science,” a profession in which the chances 
of even adequate financial reward have ever been small, but the 
hope of earning deserved esteem high. It is a small, singularly 
self-contained and self-sufficient world and, on the whole, strangely 
impervious to economic incentive. Its liaison with technology 
is close, and grows yearly closer; it both enriches and draws for 
itself fresh vigour from its exuberant partner. Yet, increasingly 
difficult though it is to draw any line between the labours of 
pure science and technological science, the line between the pure 
scientist and the technologist, which was drawn so soon in seven- 
teenth-century development, remains as clear as ever. 

Technology and technological improvement, as Professor 
Clark shows in his two final and most absorbing chapters, is 
controlled and often thwarted by economic policies which it 
has itself brought into being. It is a Frankenstein at the mercy 
of its own monster. Dependent on science, it is yet not deter- 
mined by science, and economic history can tell us only why 
discoveries are utilised, not why they are made. But “ there are 
limits to the control which capitalists and governments can 
exercise over the development of science. They can pay for it 
and equip it; in a sense they can direct it; but only the scientists 
can know what investigations it is best to make and in what 
order. Unless they set their own problems, they cannot make 
their own peculiar contribution to solving those of. industry, 
transport and commerce. A friend to whom he had lent a copy 
of Euclid’s Elements asked Newton of what ‘ use or benefit in life ’ 
the study of the book could be. That was the only occasion on 
which it is recorded that Newton laughed.” ? 

There was a time towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
when social thinking and economics seemed to be in process of 
becoming themselves scientific. But it was not to be: the move- 
ment was stifled at birth, for the times were unpropitious. As 
Professor Clark regretfully concludes : ‘‘ The old unities of thought 
and action were everywhere falling apart ... science and 
philosophy, philosophy and religion, religion and government 
were drifting away from their old, sometimes quarrelsome, 
intimacies into estrangements, mutual indifference, profound 
hostility. It began in isolation precisely at the time when iso- 
lation was certain to make it sterile. Its disappointments were 
typical of an age in which western civilisation was breaking up 
into parts that no longer made a whole.” ? 

1 Page 91. * Page 146. 
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‘ 


Have “ scientists themselves the power to cure all the social 
evils which seem to arise from the misuse of science ”’ ? 

It is perhaps the gravest misfortune of the last three centuries 
that scientific workers have never developed the corporate 
sense of social responsibility which, fallible as it may be at times, 
is a proud tradition of the profession of medicine. There is no 
Hippocratic Oath for the scientific research worker. It is not 
surprising that this is so. Shut away in the seclusion of his 
laboratory, absorbed in one of the few romantic adventures left 
to the modern world, he has little of the opportunity which falls 
to the physician of learning by personal experience the good and 
evil which may result from his professional activities. There are 
signs that under the stress of events this attitude of detachment 
is breaking down. Collective security by co-operation between 
peoples seems to have failed : is there hope that the future may 
see collective security by co-operation between professions 
succeed ? 

A. F. Tittey. 





SOME RECENT WORKS ON OLIVER CROMWELL 


Ir historiography may be permitted its romances, the study 
of Cromwell’s life claims a high place among them. Living 
through a series of crises, leaving no memoirs himself, his friends 
silent, he was long known chiefly through panegyrics and hostile 
memoirs and histories, to closer students through pamphlets 
written from many points of view, but rarely from his own. 
“Never man was highlier extolled, and never man was baselier 
reported of, and vilified than this man ’—that was true of his 
life; after his death royalist and republican and nonconformist 
divine alike condemned him. Posterity, wrote Clarendon, would 
always look upon him as “a brave bad man” ; Ludlow de- 
clared that he had sacrificed the public cause to “the idol of 
his own ambition’’; Baxter, ‘‘ that he meant honestly in the 
main, and was pious and conscionable in the main course of his 
Life, till Prosperity and Success corrupted him.” Humbler folk 
might recall his greatness rather than his alleged crimes; his- 
torians and antiquaries might publish his letters and the documents 
relating to his age; but these views prevailed until the changing 
outlook of the early nineteenth century, the experience of a 
new revolution, and the accumulation of materials for the history 
of the seventeenth century, led to a new understanding of Crom- 
well’s career and a new assessment of his moral worth. 

Notoriously the man of the change is Carlyle. In 1845 he 
published Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with elucidations. 
It was not the work of an historian. He had published Heroes 
and Hero-worship in 1841; now he was illustrating it by an 
example; the elucidations are largely the ejaculations of the 
apostle of a new cult. The book was exciting; for the general 
reader it revolutionised Cromwell’s character; if in its original 
form it gave historians little that was altogether new, it rendered 
accessible much that was difficult to procure; it was a splendid 
opening for that great period of Cromwellian study which cul- 
minated towards the end of the century in the work of Gardiner 
and Firth. 

Ninety years later the appearance of the book has changed. 
It is not that Carlyle was a bad editor of documents: that was 
largely rectified by his latest editor, Mrs. Lomas; nor that he 
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treated ungenerously his predecessors in the publication of 
Cromwellian documents: the reader soon learns to pass over 
that; it is that Carlyle has tried to shape Cromwell to his purpose ; 
he has made of him what is now seen to be the hot gospeller of 
1845; there is a constant clash between Cromwell’s share in the 
book and Carlyle’s ; the new cloth has torn way from the old 
garment. For the admirer of Carlyle the book may be a master- 
piece; for the student of Cromwell it is a source of irritation, a 
barrier between him and the object of his studies. 

The publication of a new edition of Cromwell’s letters and 
other utterances was then to be welcomed. Professor W. C. 
Abbott, who has undertaken this task, is already known to 
students through his Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell, published in 
1929, and to him, however harshly it may be necessary to criticise 
his work, every student of Cromwell must be infinitely indebted ; 
it is very largely due to him that it is possible to discuss his work ; 
the generosity which has led him to spread out his store of know- 
ledge before his readers will always meet with the warmest 
response. 

The Bibliography is in theory a list in chronological order of 
all writings relating to Cromwell, with the general exception of 
imaginative works. This plan appears to have been adopted 
in order to show the varying interest taken in him from time to 
time. The list fails to do this because reprints and new editions 
are entered only under the original editions and are not repeated 
in their due places; and again because a number of writings are 
entered under the dates of their authors’ collected works, not 
under the original year of publication; the omission of the 
imaginative works further restricts the value of the list for its 
most obvious purpose. But even had the execution been more 
perfect, the plan would still be bad, as based not on Cromwell, 
but on his reputation. The student of Cromwell is forced to 
approach the list through the index ; full as is the latter, even in a 
bibliography this is a poor substitute for continuous reading. 
Taken simply as a list of writings on Cromwell it is difficult to 
find serious omissions in it; if it appears to be too full—the first 
item is dated 1597, two years before Cromwell’s birth—this is to 
be attributed to the plan. Mr. Abbott has added useful short 
notes to many of the entries. 

Last year there appeared the first volume of Mr. Abbott’s 
Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with an introduction, 
notes and a sketch of his life. The title is misleading. The book 
is a very full biography of Cromwell, with his letters and speeches 
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(or what remains of them) and other documents interspersed in 
chronological order. The first volume, coming down to 1649, 
contains 759 pages; the biographical part of it is probably longer 
than any existing life of Cromwell. 

The plan of the work is open to two objections. The first is 
that the letters and documents tend to be lost in the general 
mass; continuous reading of Cromwell’s own writings is unduly 
difficult. The second is that the plan renders impossible adequate 
literary treatment. In the now decried form “ life and letters ” 
a selection from the letters was given; because it was a selection 
they could be incorporated with the narrative; that was not to be 
broken up by a trivial letter intruding in an account of important 
affairs. Thanks to the interest attaching to everything relating 
to Cromwell and to Mr. Abbott’s general ability, the book, despite 
a few passages of rather bad English, is far better as a literary 
work than could be expected; but both subject and author 
suffer from the ill-considered plan. 

The arrangement of the documents in a single chronological 
series is an important gain; in Mrs. Lomas’s edition of Carlyle 
there are three series: Carlyle’s principal accumulation of docu- 
ments in his third edition; his appendix to that edition; and 
Mrs. Lomas’s supplement. 

Mrs. Lomas had included everything of importance available 
in 1904; every letter that could be held to be composed by 
Cromwell, every report that could be held to give words spoken 
by him. Now Mr. Abbott promises to give a hundred and fifty 
documents altogether new and another five hundred and fifty 
hitherto uncollected. The question of relevance must wait 
until the next volume appears. The present volume contains 
nothing new or uncollected of Cromwell’s own composition of 
any importance. What is new, and very valuable on account 
of the use made of them by Mr. Abbott, is the large number of 
notes recording the delivering of speeches and the receiving of 
letters. The search for materials has been so thorough that 
additions are to be expected only from lumber-rooms and attics. 


The editing of Cromwell’s speeches presents problems which are 
adequately discussed by Mr. C. L. Stainer in his edition of the 
Speeches (1901); his decision to modernise the spelling throughout 
is probably the best solution of one of them. The letters from an 
editor’s point of view divide into at least three classes: those of 
which the manuscripts survive and which are altogether in Crom- 
well’s hand; those of which the manuscripts survive and which 
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are mainly or altogether in secretaries’ hands; and those sur- 
viving only in copies or in print (this is assuming that all three 
classes are equally accessible). For the last two classes it can be 
claimed only in a few instances that they are likely to show 
Cromwell’s habits of spelling and punctuation. Carlyle, intent 
on immediate intelligibility, modernised the letters throughout 
and Mrs. Lomas and Mr. Abbott (both with one exception) have 
followed him. This solution seems no longer adequate. It 
conceals one rather important point, how far Cromwell was ready 
with his pen, the extent of his education in one direction. The 
new punctuation has further disadvantages. Cromwell appears 
to have used mainly commas and full stops; his sentences run 
on rather too freely. The editors supply semicolons and ex- 
clamation marks, the latter an abomination apparently unknown 
to Cromwell; the former make the letters too heavy; and they 
break up sentences in what can only be described as an arbitrary 
manner. Cromwell appears to have been able to express himself 
adequately; if his letters contain occasional irregularities or 
obscurities those are an essential part of them; readers will 
naturally be grateful for guidance but equally will dislike having 
the editor’s construction of a doubtful passage forced upon them. 
But whatever course was to be followed with the other letters, 
it is desirable that letters entirely in Cromwell’s hand should be 
reproduced as closely as print can reproduce hand-writing. 

The actual rendering of the texts is unsatisfactory. The 
defects appear to be due to three causes: bad transcription from 
the original letters; following bad texts of lost originals where 
better texts are available; and misprints, etc. Mrs. Lomas 
claims to have examined the original letters so far as they were 
available; she was on the whole a good transcriber; and defects 
due to the first cause are rare (the letters of 23 Jan. 1642/3 
and of 3 May 1643, Carlyle iv, ix, both contain bad errors). 
Where the original letters are lost Mrs. Lomas appears to have 
accepted Carlyle’s texts without examining his sources and is 
followed by Mr. Abbott, so that Carlyle’s errors are perpetuated ; 
corrupt texts of this kind are again rare (the letters of 3 Jan. 
1647/8, 9 Oct., 25 Nov. 1648, Carlyle lii, Ixxix, Ixxxv, are 
examples). Errors due to misprints, etc., are frequent, especially 
the omission of single words; very rarely a whole line is missing 
(the letter of 2 Aug. 1643, Carlyle xiii, is an example). While 
the great majority of the letters appear to be free from defects 
it is impossible to take any document in the book on trust as 
giving a faithful text. 
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Most of the errors are very slight; but this is in practice the 
third attempt at collecting Cromwell’s letters and speeches; 
on the whole it shows a falling off in accuracy from that of Mrs. 
Lomas. 

Mr. Abbott supplies full bibliographical notes for the letters 
and speeches and some explanatory notes and comments. There 
is no textual criticism and emendation where inevitable is silent. 
The dates supplied or suggested for two of the rare undated 
letters are questionable. 

Considered as a biography Mr. Abbott’s work ranks as the 
most important since the days of Gardiner and Firth. There 
have been many recent books on Cromwell; not on account of the 
discovery of new materials or because Gardiner and Firth have 
been considered seriously defective, but on account of recent 
political events and notably the rise of the modern dictatorships. 

Gardiner has been attacked, however, by several writers. 
The most important, Mr. R. G. Usher, in A Critical Study of 
the Historical Method of Samuel Rawson Gardiner (Washington 
University Studies, 1915), apart from a number of charges of 
inconsistency and vagueness, complains principally that he is 
not impartial, but shares the prejudice of his day in favour of 
parliamentary government, that he allows it to distort his views 
of the past; that his history of the early Stuarts is a sort of 
expansion of the Petition of Right; Mr. Usher brings a similar 
charge against all or almost all English historians, at any rate 
since 1800. The complaint seems to require the substantiation of 
a tolerably full history of James I and Charles I, which so far has 
not appeared. Mr. G. M. Young in Charles I and Cromwell (1935) 
regards Gardiner as having been prejudiced by Mid-Victorian 
Liberalism and in general as “ picturing Cromwell as a Good 
Man, like Mr. Gladstone, and Charles as a Bad Man, like Mr. 
Disraeli” ; he then gives his version of events from 1646 to 
1649; his readers will probably prefer Gardiner’s. A corre- 
spondent in the Times Literary Supplement for 1920 attacks 
Gardiner’s detail. Every student working through Gardiner 
will find a few wrong or doubtful statements; but most students 
will be surprised at the width of knowledge, the sense of relevance, 
the impartiality, the precision, and the accuracy, of Gardiner’s 
work; and will be the more surprised the more closely they 
study it. 

Mr. Abbott works into his account of Cromwell all the 
material available. It is invaluable as a guide to the sources. It 
contains excellent accounts of Cromwell’s conduct in parliament 
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from 1640 to 1642 and in the field in Kast Anglia in 1643; there 
are noteworthy short passages elsewhere. But the handling of 
detail is unreliable. The most general source of defects is the 
inadequate criticism of authorities of a certain class, the memoirs 
and contemporary histories and similar materials; statements 
occurring in them are given a value which they do not possess ; 
this is especially noticeable in the use made of Clarendon at 
certain points. An occasional heaping up of apparent authorities 
is due to the same cause; that is, there will be a reference to one 
original authority and further references to works deriving 
from it; it being asserted or assumed that they confirm it. 

Absolute errors are rare. But there is too much vagueness: 
the documents sometimes tell a more precise story. And too 
great prominence is given to the “ superannuated frippery ” of 
worse than dubious anecdote.! 

The part of the book dealing with the events leading up to 
Charles I’s execution is probably the weakest. Here Mr. Abbott 
has been too strongly influenced by Lord Tweedsmuir’s (Mr. John 
Buchan’s) Oliver Cromwell (1934). This, apart from Mr. Abbott’s, 
the most important, the most systematic, and the best, of recent 
biographies of Cromwell, gives an extraordinarily able, if rather 
superficial, picture of his times and of the external events of his 
life; proper attention is paid to his religious views; the accounts 
of the battles are especially noteworthy. Unfortunately the book 
also gives Cromwell’s thoughts as he “ sat by his fire of thorns ” 
on the night after Edgehill; and similar fancies. Cromwell’s 
emotions in the later part of 1648 are made to centre round the 
bringing Charles to trial. It is questionable whether this was 
the case; the greatest historical event in which a man takes a 
leading part is not necessarily the most important incident in 
his biography; such evidence as there is suggests that at this 
time Cromwell was most troubled by the necessity of breaking 
with parliament; that is the subject of the celebrated letter to 
Hammond of 25 November. Cromwell appears to have made up 
his mind about Charles between the flight to Carisbrooke and the 
Second Civil War ; if the idea of the king’s trial was still nebulous, 
if it remained for some time a matter of expediency rather than 
of principle, there could no longer be any question of the relations 


1 The latest arrival, a favourite with most recent writers, is the ‘‘ greeting 
devil” story from William Row’s continuation of the Life of Robert Blair. 
At best it can only be a very imperfect reminiscence of an actual conversation ; 
but Row’s usual language when referring to Cromwell is such as to make the reader 


believe that he would accept the story without any examination of its good 
faith. 
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between king and people; his destruction was incidental to 
establishing the triumph of the cause for which the Inde- 
pendents had fought and their ascendancy in the government of 
the country. 

Nor do Mr. Abbott’s general reflections on the execution 
carry much weight. If within the framework of the existing 
laws it was grossly illegal, it was also an appeal from their limi- 
tations to that spirit of which all laws are only the fallible ex- 
pression; there was no other means of restraining the magistrate 
turned law-breaker; and while it produced pain and _ horror, 
while it was soon to be held up to universal detestation, while 
the splendid courage and that noblest part of his faith which 
Charles displayed in his last hours will be remembered so long 
as his name survives, yet the principle underlying the execution, 
the responsibility of the ruler to his subjects, was never repudiated 
and within forty years was signally vindicated. 

Mr. Abbott has also gone astray, again perhaps following 
Lord Tweedsmuir, in not taking Cromwell at his word when he 
uses religious language. It is reasonable to hold that Cromwell's 
religious views were mistaken; to believe that he was capable 
of breaking the third commandment is silly. Like most 
seventeenth-century Englishmen, he believed in the constant 
intervention of God in human affairs; to attribute a victory or 
a fortunate event to God was not a form of words; and it is 
impossible to understand his character or to analyse the 
motives for his actions unless his constant dependence upon 
what he believed to be the declaration of God’s will is borne 
constantly in mind. 

God’s guidance was to be sought in the course of events, and 
by waiting on it in the earlier part of his public career Cromwell 
was kept very close to actuality; he dealt with existing, not with 
imagined tendencies; and so was borne to secular success. In 
the later part of his career, and notably in his foreign policy, he 
appears to have adopted general ideas more freely. Mr. M. P. 
Ashley has produced a good study of one aspect of this period, 
Financial and commercial policy under the Cromwellian Protec- 


1 I cannot go into the detailed repudiation of two passages: why Cromwell 
stayed so long near Pontefract (c. 28 October-5 December) in his return from 
Scotland in the autumn of 1648; and the constitutional vacuum created by the 
execution of Charles I. The reason for the first is surely the necessity for re- 
organising the garrisons in the north after the disturbance of the Scottish in- 
vasion, and the siege of Pontefract after the assassination of Rainborowe ; 
and as regards the second, the execution of the king aroused no immediate 
constitutional difficulty ; the organisation of the revolutionary government 


would have been the same whether Charles was in prison or in exile. 
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torate (1934) ; he shows how far Cromwell in his commercial 
policy was affected by secular motives; and how his economic 
conservatism led him to restore the financial administration of the 
Stuarts. This book has proved an unfortunate starting-point for 
the same author’s Oliver Cromwell, the Conservative Dictator (1937). 
The earlier part of the book is very unsatisfactory, especially 
the accounts of the battles ; too little attention is paid throughout 
to the religious element in Cromwell’s character ; Cromwell, 
who had experienced a “ conversion ”’ such as that described in 
Grace Abounding. The later part of the book is spasmodic, 
interesting and important passages mingling with others that are 
merely perfunctory. Moreover Mr. Ashley has become en- 
tangled in his sub-title; Cromwell’s conservatism applied only 
in certain directions, notably in his opposition to an economic 
revolution; his religious policy was revolutionary and his con- 
stitutional, the harmony of prince and parliament, was idealistic. 
Cromwell was a dictator neither in the classical nor in the modern 
sense; although his power rested on military force instead of 
on hereditary right or parliamentary recognition, his status was 
very similar to that of every other English ruler from the later 
years of Elizabeth to the Act of Settlement. Divided sovereignty 
had survived the political upheaval; and parliament had learnt 
to be an opposition and had yet to learn to co-operate in the 
government of the country. Cromwell’s relations with it were 
embittered by his belief that it was incapable of maintaining 
the advance achieved by the Civil War; he reverted to the means 
at his disposal, armed force, to maintain it, and this aggravated 
the difficulty of the problem; but to the last he was seeking the 
unattainable solution. Mr. Ashley has failed to project himself 
into Cromwell’s position and has confused his failures with his 
intentions. His account of Cromwell’s foreign policy is open to 
similar objections. He insists on its affinity with Queen Elizabeth’s, 
and points out that by the middle of the seventeenth century it 
was out of date (it is perhaps permissible to suggest that Cromwell 
was also influenced by the militant protestantism of Gustavus 
Adolphus). Cromwell came into political life and into power 
too late in life for him to be able to grasp the complexity of the 
European situation; he over-estimated the power of Spain; he 
was probably misled by the Fronde into under-estimating the 
power of France; he attributed too great strength to religion 
as a means of building up and maintaining alliances. But his 
prejudices were those of the great mass of Englishmen, and the 
defence of protestantism appealed equally to royalist and to 
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puritan. The alliance with France is to be considered in its 
proper surroundings : the alliance of two great and equal powers 
based on common aims and mutual respect. It involved the risk 
that, should it prove entirely successful and should one partner 
then become exhausted, the other would be released from any 
need of observing the terms of alliance and might attain an un- 
limited predominance over the rest of Europe. Cromwell was 
perhaps overstraining the resources of this country; and the 
alliance was a substantial contribution towards the ascendancy 
of Louis XIV. But he cannot be blamed for Charles II’s relations 
with Louis; he could not foresee the Restoration as it befell; 
and that any Englishman could participate in most of Charles’s 
treaties with France was beyond his wildest nightmares. Mr. 
Ashley appears to have formed his opinions too rapidly; he has 
not sufficiently argued out the various problems with Cromwell 
himself; the best parts of his book show that he is capable of 
doing so; it is to be hoped that he will continue his studies 
in this field and some day produce a more regular and a more 
considered life of Cromwell. 


The best corrective to many of the recent works on Cromwell 
is to be found in a short essay by Dr. Ernest Barker, Oliver 
Cromwell and the English People (1937). Entirely secondary, it 
is mainly concerned with Cromwell’s religious and _ political 
ideas; it contains the most profound interpretation and criticism 
of them since the beginning of the century. It belongs in the 
first rank of English biographical essays. 

Every reader will desire the continuation and completion of 
Mr. Abbott’s work; for, although there remains a large field for 
research and although many special studies should have been 
carried out prior to the attempting a new synthesis on so large 
a scale, Cromwell’s own utterances far outweigh almost every- 
thing else. Careful study of them and of the authorities for his 
life should yield a character that can be generally accepted; 


1 Most of the other writings on Cromwell that have come to the present 
writer’s notice do not call for serious discussion; Dr. F. H. Hayward’s The 
Unknown Cromwell (1934) contains an entertaining attack on half a dozen 
unimportant books; the remaining passages are largely didactic. Among more 
general works Mr. Godfrey Davies’s T'he Early Stuarts (‘‘ Oxford History of 
England,”’ 1937) is important; the smaller books of Mr. I. Deane Jones, Pro- 
fessor J. D. Mackie, and Professor A. 8. Turberville, covering this period or parts 
of it, are also good. Mr. R. W. Ramsey’s works on the members of Cromwell's 
family are noteworthy. Among the most important books on special aspects 
of the period are those of Miss Margaret James (Social Problems, etc., 1640-1660, 
1930) and Mr. 8. J. Madge (T'he Domesday of Crown Lands, 1938). 
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free from eulogy or commination; leaving open to argument 
certain moral qualities. No serious student now considers 
Cromwell a hypocrite; but it is possible to regard him as the 
fortunate victim of self-deception; and one may ask how far 
his belief in waiting on Providences was a disguise for giving a 
religious sanction to worldly success. For the moral qualities 
are the most important. The character of historical figures 
must be studed in order that their work may be understood; 
but because Cromwell exhibits many of our national characteristics, 
whether for good or for evil, to an extraordinary degree, he 
escapes the usual shackles of time; he is not only the country 
gentleman who became Lord Protector of three nations; he is 
even more, the more closely he is studied, one of the most English 
as well as one of the greatest of Englishmen. 


NOTE ON THE PORTRAITS OF CROMWELL 


These books are illustrated with reproductions of portraits 
of Cromwell. At present there is no satisfactory study of his 
portraits. A work by the late Karl Pearson and Dr. G. M. 
Morant, The Portraiture of Oliver Cromwell with special reference 
to the Wilkinson Head (1935), is largely the application to a number 
of portraits of Cromwell of a series of tests based on a decapitated 
head supposed to be his; while it contains much useful information 
and some excellent reproductions, it shows no appreciation of the 
problems of art history involved in the study of the portraits; 
it is also very badly arranged; a section dealing with the alleged 
life-masks and death-masks is much superior to the passages 
dealing with the other portraits. Mr. Abbott in his Biblio- 
graphy gives a list of engravings of all kinds, coins and medals, 
statues, etc.; it may prove useful as a basis forstudy. The medals, 
coins, and seals, are very fully described by H. W. Henfrey in 
Numismata Cromwelliana (1877); but Henfrey does not discuss 
their value as portraits (the great seals are rather more fully 
treated by A. B. Wyon, The Great Seals of England, 1887). There 
is a list of miniatures of Cromwell by or after Samuel Cooper in 
J. J. Foster, Samuel Cooper, etc. (1914-16); it is arranged in 
the alphabetical order of the owners’ names at the time of com- 
pilation. There is no good list of the painted portraits in general. 

Potraits of Cromwell were in demand in much the same way 

? For this note I am indebted to Mr. C. K. Adams of the National Portrait 
Gallery for information, assistance, and criticism; and to Mr. M. R. Holmes of 
the London Museum and Mr. K. T. Parker of the Ashmolean for discussion of 


the portraits in their charge. 
No. 90.—voL. xxi. K 
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as those of kings and queens: life-size pictures, miniatures, and 
engravings, for public and private exhibition and for state 
presents, and also for book illustration. But there was a further 
demand for portraits of him as a prominent man of affairs and 
engraved portraits, the earliest dating from 1646, are found as 
separate prints, as insets in larger prints, as book-illustrations, 
and as illustrations on broad-sheets; portraits of him also occur 
in allegorical and satirical prints. Not one of these engravings 
can be considered to give a good independent likeness of Cromwell ; 
they are valuable as reflecting his growing importance and because 
some of them, being dated or dateable, throw some light on the 
painted portraits, of which none has a satisfactory history back 
to the artist’s studio. 

It is possible here only to put forward some suggestions as to 
which portraits give reliable likenesses. 

The portraits fall into varous groups. There is rarely any 
question as to whether a portrait represents Cromwell. Two 
questions arise in discussing each group: the first, whether there 
is an existing portrait from the life in the group, or, where none 
is known, whether there is a portrait from the life underlying 
the group; the second, whether, supposing there is a genuine 
portrait from the life in the group, other pictures in it are to be 
considered merely as copies or can be considered to show fresh 
reference to the life. In general it may be assumed that Crom- 
well, as a busy man, would not have given frequent sittings; the 
secondary portraits in each group are therefore to be taken as 
derivatives unless they can be very clearly demonstrated to show 
fresh reference to the life. 

The principal group is that by or after Robert Walker, of 
which the best example is that in the National Portrait Gallery. 
It shows Cromwell in armour to his knees, with a page behind 
him tying his sash; the body is half-turned to his left; the head 
turns more towards the spectator, so as to be nearly full-face. 
A similar picture is at Althorp, and is perhaps a serious rival to 
the National Portrait Gallery example for the first place in the 
group. This composition, so far as is known, was first engraved 
in 1651, probably from one or other of these two versions; the 
portrait probably dates from about that time; existing earlier 
engravings show every sign of there being no adequate portrait 
available as a basis for them; moreover the baton held by Crom- 
well in the picture appears to indicate that he is Lord General, so 
that it would date from after his supersession of Fairfax. Pro- 
bably everything in the picture except the head is to be regarded 
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as studio property. There are many examples in this group. 
Generally they are busts only, the page completely omitted ; 
they vary greatly in artistic merit, but none of them appears 
to call for consideration as a fresh portrait from the life. 

Two portraits by Walker apparently stand outside the 
principal group: a three-quarter length, with a page before him, 
belonging to the Rev. P. Cromwell Bush; and a bust in an oval, 
belonging to Lord Sandwich. With the former is associated an 
order, dated 15 January 1655 (presumably 1655/6), for a pay- 
ment to Walker for ‘“‘ the draught of his highnesse picture ”’ ;? 
from a copy in the British Museum the picture appears to have 
been owned at one time by one of Henry Cromwell’s sons. 

A second group is that by or after Samuel Cooper, Cromwell 
three-quarter face, looking towards his left; the principal example 
is that belonging to the Duke of Buccleugh. In this example the 
head is highly finished, the body left unfinished ; it is not signed ; 
it appears to be taken from the life and to be the original for the 
group... A copy by Cooper, dated 1657, and now exhibited in 
the London Museum, is too smoothly handled, too soft; the best 
copies by other artists are disagreeably sharpened.* 

A third, rather loose group is formed by the medals and coins 
of Thomas Simon. All except the Lord General medal (c. 1651-2), 
which appears to be based on Walker’s portrait, show Cromwell’s 
head in profile, looking to his right; his bust also appears in some 
of them. Simon was sent to Scotland about the end of 1650 to 
take Cromwell’s portrait for the Dunbar medal; this exists in 
two different sizes, the design of the head the same in both. 
There are further the Inauguration medal of about 1653; the 
Cromwell—Fairfax medal of about 1655, where his head closely 
resembles that on his great seal; and the Funeral medal of 1658; 


1 Mr. Abbott reproduces three of those in his own possession; one is said 
to represent Cromwell at the siege of Bristol, 1645, and is attributed to John 
Sailmaker, an artist otherwise unknown. Mr. Ashley reproduces a beautiful 
three-quarter length, without the page, belonging to Lt.-Colonel P. R. Papillon. 
Evelyn praises Walker’s portrait as engraved by P. Lombart (Numismata, 1697, 
pp. 339-40), as showing characteristics which he attributes to Cromwell, that is, 
apparently, as an ideal portrait, not as a resemblance. He praises Simon’s 
medals (see below) in the same passage on the same grounds. 

* Pearson and Morant, p. 77. 

* Compare G. Vertue, Note-books, vol. 1 (Walpole Soc., vol. xvi, 1930), p. 118. 

* A miniature drawing of Cromwell in profile, to his left, with bust in armour, 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, is attributed to Samuel Cooper; it appears 
to be by some other artist and not to be taken from the life; it is doubtful 
whether it dates from Cromwell’s lifetime. The profile is not very near any of 
Simon’s profiles (see below); it is perhaps related to Richard Cromwell’s great 
seal. Two early copies are known. Pierce’s marble bust in Oxford (see below) 
may be connected with it. 
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and various coins of 1656 and 1658. Copies exist of several of 
these by foreign or later artists. The profiles vary considerably. 
Pepys, writing on 9 March, 1663, considered that Cromwell’s 
coins gave a better likeness of him than Charles II’s did 
of him. The larger coins perhaps give the best likeness in this 
group. 

Besides these three groups there are an alleged life-mask at 
Chequers Court and an alleged death-mask of wax in the British 
Museum; both appear on technical grounds to be what they are 
claimed to be. None of these works must to expected to give 
a likeness of mechanical, photographic precision. There are 
marked divergences between Simon’s various profiles; and more 
marked differences between the National Portrait Gallery Walker 
and the Duke of Buccleugh’s Cooper. The face of the former is 
long, that of the latter is square ; the orbits of the eyes in the former 
are round, with eyes deep sunk; in the latter they are straight, 
with the eyes glancing. In the former the length of the face is 
in part due to the artist’s trick of pushing back the hair from the 
forehead ; the same trick occurs in a portrait by him of Evelyn, 
painted in 1648.1 The Cooper portrait appears to be a few years 
later than the Walker, perhaps dating from 1655, and Cromwell 
may have put on flesh in the intervening period. There is 
probably also some idealisation in both cases; the Walker is 
more the visionary, the Cooper the man of action. Although 
Cooper was a much greater artist than Walker, the wide diffusion 
of the Walker portrait by copyists and engravers gives it, for all 
its defects, the chief place among the portraits of Cromwell. 

There remain some works of more doubtful character. The 
most important are two which appear to be closely related, 
a life-size crayon drawing attributed to Cooper in Sidney 
Sussex College and an oil-painting attributed to Lely in the 
galleries in Florence (another example of the latter is in private 
ownership in this country and is reproduced in eighteenth-century 
engravings). The latter is probably “‘ the Picture of the Dead Lord 
Protector of England, though nothing like him ”’ seen in the ducal 
collection in Florence in December 1658 by an English traveller.” 
It appears to be a rather fanciful derivative from Cooper’s 


1 Reproduced in G. Keynes, John Evelyn (1937); it should be compared with 
the nearly contemporary engraved portrait of Evelyn by Nanteuil, which was 
also taken from the life. 

2 Francis Mortoft His Book, Hakluyt Soc. (1925), p. 52. A portrait of Crom- 
well is mentioned as being in this collection in 1664 (J. Ray, Observations, 1673, 
p. 332) and again about 1690 (W. Bromely, Remarks, 1692, p. 338); and then 
in the eighteenth century. 
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miniature. The attribution to Lely has been questioned; 
the only literary evidence for his ever having painted Cromwell 
is the anecdote about the warts, etc., first written down by Vertue 
in 1721, apparently at second or third hand.? The attribution of 
the Sidney Sussex drawing to Cooper is now generally rejected. 

There are also some busts, one of which has been claimed to 
be a portrait from the life. It is the marble bust in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford; it is signed by Edward Pierce, who died in 
1695. It is a vigorous work, but appears to be an ideal portrait 
rather than one taken from the life; it does not tally with the 
works of Walker, Cooper, or Simon; the characteristic irregular 
lock of hair over the right eye is notably missing. The inscrip- 
tion on it, ‘“O. Cromwell,” apparently contemporaneous with 
the signature, would have been differently worded during the 
Protectorate. In general style it appears to date from some time 
after the Restoration. Such a date presents no difficulties on 
political grounds, as there exists a bronze bust by Pierce, signed 
and dated 1672. Of this bust there are several examples, including 
one in marble; the dated example is now in the London Museum. 
The latter is not necessarily the earliest example of this group ; 
but the group has no claim to having been taken from the life. 
The composition and the features are altogether different from 
those of the Oxford bust.2 Two marble busts at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and in the London Museum appear to be related to 
the latter; they are both very poor. 

The lifetime engravings, apart from a few works of no 
apparent portrait value, fall into three groups: the early group, 
dating from 1646, rough and crude works, also valueless; the 
Walker derivatives; and a Dutch group, of which the earliest 
examples appear to date from 1649. The best prints in this last 
group are of considerable artistic beauty, but the features do not 
resemble those of the portraits by Walker or Cooper; the group 
probably orginated in a good engraver’s attempt to construct 

1 On an early eighteenth-century mezzotint (after the English example; 
Abbott, no. 120) the painting is said to be by Lely “‘ after the original limning 
of Cooper.”” This, I think, means a miniature, not the Sidney Sussex drawing. 

* The anecdote may be genuine as it stands, but if so it is difficult to account for 
the fact that no satisfactory portrait of Cromwell by Lely is known or mentioned 
by contemporaries; on the other hand, the anecdote may have been trans- 
ferred from one artist to another or from one sitter to another; or it may be 
entirely fictitious, 

* For these works see Mrs. R. L. Poole, in Walpole Society’s publications, 
vol. x1, pp. 38-40. She regards the bust in Westminster Palace formerly attri- 
buted to Bernini as an eighteenth-century derivative from Pierce. All the busts 


have the head turned; the principal view is from the front as indicated by the 
body and pedestal, not the full-face view. 
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a credible human likeness from a print belonging to the first 
group.! 

1 Seventeenth-century engravers were capable of everything. There is an 
engraving by Lombart of Cromwell on horseback, the composition slightly 
altered from a portrait of Charles I by Van Dyck. The plate in its earliest known 
state shows signs of alterations; after it had been used for Cromwell the head and 
the inscription were removed and the features of Louis XIV were lightly sketched 
in; Gustavus Adolphus was apparently next considered; then it became Cromwell 
again; then Charles I; then Cromwell again (G. S. Layard, The Headless 
Horseman, 1922. Layard’s Catalogue raisonné of engraved British portraits 
from altered plates (1927), gives some cases of other, less startling transformations). 
Messrs. Pearson and Morant and Mr. Ashley reproduce a mezzotint by P. Pelham 
after Walker, 1723 (Abbott, no. 187), as reproducing a “‘ lost-early ?”’ portrait 
by Walker. The mezzotint is based on a Walker portrait at Chequers Court 
said to represent Richard Cromwell (it unquestionably represents a member of 
the family, but not Oliver); the hair has been altered (it is apparently based on 
a Walker portrait), armour has been substituted for a coat, and the wart has 
been added. 


E. S. DE BEEr. 





| 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Art the last meeting of the Council Sir Charles Grant Robertson, the 
new President of the Association, took the chair. His engagements 
had prevented him from taking office immediately after his election 
at the Annual Meeting last January, and the Association owes much 
to Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, the retiring President, who kindly 
consented to act in his place for the succeeding six months. Professor 
N. H. Baynes and the Secretary expressed the unanimous opinion of the 
Council when they moved and seconded a vote of thanks to Professor 
Hearnshaw for the work he did during his term of office and in this 
interim period. He spared himself no trouble in furthering the work 
of the Association, and when it is mentioned that during the period he 
visited no less than two-thirds of the branches it will be seen that the 
time and energy he devoted to his work are in accord with that high 
standard of duty for which he is well known. We should like to add 
a note of thanks for all he has done as a member of the Editorial Board, 


work which we are happy to think will not cease with his departure 
from office. 
* * * Pa a ok 


On the motion of Dr. R. Reid the Council discussed three resolutions 
designed to deal with a problem all teachers will regard as of vital 
importance. They were as follows :— 


i. That in view of the extensive rebuilding of schools now in progress to meet 
the needs of older pupils, the Council should make strong representation 
to local education authorities to make proper provision for the teaching 
of history in the shape of a history room, an adequate and varied supply 
of books other than textbooks, an epidiascope, and other visual aids to 
teaching. 

ii. That guidance should be given to teachers in the selection of material for 
their history syllabuses, history being almost the only school subject on 
which there is not a consensus of opinion as to the minimum of informa- 


tion that a boy or girl of fifteen years of age should acquire during 
school life. 


iii. That as the demands on teachers of history make it impossible for them 
to keep abreast of the accepted results of historical research, the univer- 
sities should be asked to provide “‘ refresher’ courses in the several 
branches of history, and the local education authorities and the Board of 
Education should be asked to arrange for history teachers to attend one 
of these on full pay, every five years. 


The Council unanimously approved the first and third of these 
resolutions, and it was agreed that they should be sent at an early date 
to every local education authority, to the Board of Education, and to 
governing bodies of non-maintained schools. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider what other steps should be taken in regard to them, 
and to discuss in more detail the second resolution. The Committee 
appointed consisted of Dr. Reid, Mr. Gerred, Miss Noakes, Mr. Toyne, 
Professor Turberville, Mr. White, and the Officers, with power to 
co-opt. 

* * * * * 

READERS may remember that owing to an unfortunate clash of 

dates Professor Treharne was unable to organise a second Revision 
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Course for Teachers at Aberystwyth during the Easter vacation this 
year. The success of the first meeting was too marked for the scheme 
to be abandoned, and we are glad to learn that arrangements are well 
in hand for a Course in the Easter Vacation 1939. Readers wishing to 
obtain particulars of the projected course should get into touch with 
Professor Treharne. 

* ** * ** * 


In the past we have had the pleasure on more than one occasion 
of recording the generous assistance which the Central London Branch 
has given to the Association. It is gratifving to notice that the Branch 
has recently made another gift, this time one of £15, and also of a read- 
ing lamp for use in the Central Office. 

* * 2 * * * 


INCORPORATED by Royal Charter in 1670 with Prince Rupert as 
its first governor, the Hudson’s Bay Company has a rich history. 
For nearly two centuries it was the main factor in the administration of 
nearly half a continent, and under its ancient title of ‘‘ Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay ”’ it 
still retains an active connection with the past. Naturally, a rich 
store of archives, comprising over 30,000 volumes and files and covering 
every branch of its activities, has been accumulated. These are 
essential for the study of the opening of the Canadian West and North. 
Hitherto, however, only a small part of these materials has been 
accessible to students through the valuable publications of the Cham- 
plain Society. Now the Company has decided to begin a systematic 
publication of its archives in conjunction with the Champlain Society. 
For this purpose The Hudson’s Bay Record Society has been formed, 
with a directorate which includes Sir Campbell Stuart, K.B.E., LL.D., 
(Chairman), Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake, M.A., F.S.A., the Right Hon. 
Lord Macmillan, G.C.V.O., Sir Alexander R. Murray, K.C.1.E., and 
Sir Edward Peacock, G.C.V.O., D.C.L. The General Editor of the 
publications is Mr. E. E. Rich. Plans for the immediate future have 
been arranged. It has been decided not to publish the records in 
chronological order since to do so would mean that at the proposed rate 
of a volume a year no documents of a period later than the early 
eighteenth century would be published for a considerable time. The 
intention is that every volume or successive two or three volumes will 
deal with a different topic, a policy which will allow for the representa- 
tion of a variety of interests. Publication will begin with Sir George 
Simpson’s Athabasca Journal and Report 1820-21, which describes the 
last stage of the struggle of individualism against a chartered corpora- 
tion, and gives an admirable picture of the technique of the fur trade in 
the early nineteenth century. ‘The volume will contain an introduction 
by Professor Chester Martin of Toronto University. This Journal will 
be followed by a volume of the correspondence of Colin Robertson 
1817-22. 

Members, on payment of the annual subscription of one guinea 
(5 dollars) per annum, will be entitled to receive one volume of the 
records each year. All communications should be addressed to The 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 68 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

* > * * * * 


Tus year is the centenary of the foundation of the Public Record 
Office, for the first of the Public Record Office Acts designed for the 
safety of the national records received the royal assent on 14 August 
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1838. Since that date the work done, under the succession of Deputy 
Keepers of the Public Records, for the collection, preservation, and 
publication of the rich store of national records has been immense. It 
would not be too much to say that the existence of a central building 
in Chancery Lane, where historical students are encouraged to work in 
the assurance that every facility and help will be given them, the 
publication of the famous “ Rolls Series,” and the regular series of 
calendars, indexes, and other literature published under the direction 
of the office, have, taken together, been the most important factors in 
the revolution that has come over the writing of history in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. We understand that plans were made, 
under the direction of the late Deputy Keeper (Mr. A. E. Stamp) for 
the celebration of the centenary by the publication of an official volume 
providing materials for the history of the Public Record Office. Un- 
fortunately the lamented death of Mr. Stamp and of Mr. Crompton who 
was doing much of the research work for the purpose, have made it 
impossible to produce the volume in time for the actual centenary. 
It is hoped, however, that the work will appear later. Meanwhile, all 
those who have been assisted in their historical studies, whether it be 
through the provision made for them at the Record Office, or through 
the indispensable printed materials at their disposal through the work 
of the staff, will have a thought at this centenary time for those officials 
whose contributions to historical research can be partly measured from 
the mentions made of them in the prefaces to almost every modern 
historical monograph. 
* * of * BS * 


THE time has arrived when some of those interested in the film 
industry in this country are becoming conscious of the past, not as a 
box-office attraction but as a more intimate record of the achievements 
connected with their own work. The British Film Institute has its 
History Committee, the collection of archives in the form of early films 
is being seriously undertaken, even historical research into the evolution 
of Mr. Chaplin’s moustache and the technique of the early cinema have 
become subjects of serious interest. In these circumstances it is well 
that there should be contacts between the Association and those closely 
associated with film organisation. At its last meeting the Council had 
before it an invitation from the Chairman of the British Film Institute 
to appoint representatives on the committee of management of the 
National Film Library. Dr. R. Reid and Dr. M. Reeves were appointed. 
On the suggestion of Mr. Hankin, who stated that he thought the wide 
membership of the Illustrations Committee made it a more suitable 
body than the small technical Films Committee to deal with problems 
which would arise in connection with films, and also that the Associa- 
tion ought to be strongly represented on the History Committee of the 
British Film Institute, it was decided to merge the Films Committee 
with the Illustrations Committee. 

* * * * * * 


_ Awyonk familiar with our historical literature knows how frequently 
important information cannot be obtained because the parish registers 
in which it should be found have been destroyed. The danger is a 
real one that registers still in existence may be subject to similar hazards, 
for as yet no efforts have been made to collect such records in a central 
depository. Thus the only safeguard for their preservation lies in the 
making of duplicate or even triplicate transcripts—one of which can 
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be left in the church so as to minimise wear and tear of the original— 
while the others are placed in safe custody elsewhere. Such work, 
however, can only be done by cooperation and organised labour. 
The Society of Genealogists is anxious to prepare the way by collecting 
information about existing transcripts. It has recently published a 
catalogue of the parish register transcripts, printed and in manuscript— 
they amount to over 3000—in its own possession. The Society is now 
preparing a list of transcripts of registers in private hands or public 
libraries. Such a list will be of great value to research workers, and 
will also prevent anyone from transcribing a register of which a trans- 
script may already exist. An index on this scale needs the coopera- 
tion of all who have any information to give. The Secretary of the 
Society of Genealogists, Mrs. K. Blomfield, would be grateful for any 
help sent to her at Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1. 

* ok * ok * aK 


ARRANGEMENTS for the Annual Meeting to be held at Manchester 
4-7 January 1939 are wellin hand. The Annual Address is to be given 
by Lord Crawford, and an attractive series of meetings and social 
events has been planned. It is hoped that as many members as possible 
will attend so that there will be no ground for the criticisms frequently 
heard about the sparse attendance at meetings held out of London. 

* * * * * * 


Tue following pamphlet was recently distributed :— 


No. 110. Guide to Periodicals and Bibliographies dealing with Geography, 
Archeology, and History. By E. Jeffries Davis and E. G. R. Taylor. 

Members may obtain extra copies of the pamphlet at 7d. each, post free, from 
the Secretary of the Association, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Poison or History 


Mr. G. T. HANKIN writes :— 


Many of your readers have doubtless read Mr. H. G. Wells’ article 
“ The Poison of History ” which appeared in the May number of The 
Nineteenth Century. A still larger number will have a general idea of 
Mr. Wells’ frequently expressed attitude towards the teaching of 
History in the schools of this country. May I refresh their memory 
by a few quotations from the article in question ? 

“* You are teaching History to the oncoming generations in a wrong 
way and in a wrong spirit. I am in fact saying practically what that 
very clear-headed and original American, Henry Ford, said about 
common history; that it is bunk—pretentious stuff and largely 
useless matter.” 

“There is an old History—which for all the headstrong denials of 
indignant teachers is what is still being taught up and down the 
country from the Universities to the Infant Schools.” 

I am not concerned for the moment with Mr. Wells’ New History. 
The question I wish to put before your readers is, ‘‘ Does anybody 
know ‘ what is being taught up and down the country from the Uni- 
versities to the Infant Schools ’? ”’ 

I suppose that by comparing the various Examination requirements 
for Secondary pupils and University students it would be possible to 
produce a definite statement as to the kind of History that is being 
taught to young people from the age of 15 upwards. In this way a 
basis for a discussion would be available as to the pretentiousness and 
uselessness of the knowledge prescribed for them. But such an 
inquiry would leave untouched the far larger number of those learning 
History—the pupils in the Public Elementary Schools about whose 
instruction it is very difficult to collect reliable information. 

I must admit that Mr. Wells’ phrase “‘ the headstrong denials of 
indignant teachers ” hit me very hard, and forced me to ask myself, 
“ Have I any facts at my disposal, or am I just an indignant teacher 
bubbling over with a headstrong denial ? ” 

The only definite facts and figures at my disposal are the attached, 
affecting some 10,000 classes of children who listen weekly to Broadcast 
History talks. 


British History. Age range 11 to 14. 3531 schools are taking this 
course. 


Summer Term 1938—Broadcasts to Schools. 
5 May I. Coal, Iron and Cotton. 
oe ce II. Speed. 
19 ,, III. Prison Reform. 
2, IV. The Conquest of Disease. 
2June V. Diet. 


9 ,, No broadcast. 
16 ,, VI. From Guild to Trade Union. 
23. ,, VII. Money. 


30. ,, VIII. Sports and Amusements. 
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Wortp History. Age range 9 to 11. 3739 schools are taking this 
course. 


Summer Term 1938—Broadcasts to Schools. 
4 May I. Columbus. 
a ss II. Captain Cook. 
18 ,, ILI. Steam and Steamships. 
a IV. The Oregon Trail. 
1 June V. Admiral Perry comes to Japan. 
as No broadcast. 
15 ,, VI. The Story of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
22 +, VII. Africa. 
29 ,, VIII. The Modern Machine. 


HisToRY IN THE MAKING. Age range 13 and over. 2296 schools are 
taking the course. 


Summer Term 1938—Broadcasts to Schools. 
3 May I. British Empire Exhibition at Glasgow, by 
Professor J. D. Mackie. 
a II. Trading with America, by Professor A. Newell. 
17 ,, IL. The South African General Election, by L. Van 


der Post. 
m IV. Our Commonwealth of Nations, by Sir Frederick 
Whyte. 
a. V. The Press, by K. C. Boswell. 
7 June No broadcast. 


14 ,, VI. Palestine, by Sir Ronald Storrs. 
21 +,, \VII. Weather Prophecy, by E. L. Hawke. 
28 ,, VIII. Youth Movements, by K. C. Boswell. 


Do the titles of these talks suggest that they are just ‘ bunk ” or 
‘* pretentious stuff” or “ largely useless matter”? Do they give a 
fair picture of the sort of History that is being taught to-day ? 

I venture to suggest that we teachers of History have no right to 
dismiss airily Mr. Wells’ criticisms of History as taught to-day in this 
country. We should be better advised to collect facts and discover 
what the actual position is in our schools and colleges. I have procured 
one set of figures dealing with a certain percentage of schools of 
various types. But this is only a beginning. 











HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXXVI.—Tue Earty History or Enauisu Towns ! 


Tue publication of Professor James Tait’s volume, The Medieval 
English Borough, is a landmark in municipal studies. The author’s 
erudite papers on the firma burgi and other aspects of the constitutional 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note.—The most important materials for the study of 
Anglo-Saxon towns are Domesday Book (Rec. Com., and translations in Victoria 
County Histories; many of the introductions to these translations are valuable 
for the study of the borough): the laws of the Old English kings (Liebermann, 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen, glossary in vol. 1, 1912; translations by Attenborough, 
Laws of the Earliest English Kings, and Robertson, Laws of the English Kings) : 
charters in Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, and Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus : 
and Anglo-Saxon coins preserved in the British Museum (Keary and Grueber, 
Catalogue of English Coins, Anglo-Saxon Series, 2 vols.) in the royal collection at 
Stockholm (Hildebrand, Anglo-Saxon Coins) and elsewhere. In his volume, 
The Medieval English Borough, of which this ‘‘ revision” is but an enlarged 
review, Professor Tait supplies (pp. xiii-xx) a full list of works relating to the 
English borough in the Middle Ages, and in his paper on ‘‘ The Study of Early 
Municipal History in England,” reprinted there as chapter xii, traces the develop- 
ment of municipal studies from 1890 to 1922. Problems arising out of the work 
of the unusually productive period from 1895 to 1908 are ably reviewed by M. 
Petit-Dutaillis in his essay on ‘‘ The Origin of the Towns in England ” in Studies 
Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England (1908) pp. 67 seq. 
Though the works of these years, among them Maitland’s chapters on the borough 
in Domesday Book and Beyond (1897), the History of English Law (2nd ed., 1898), 
Township and Borough (1898), Gross’s Gild Merchant (1890), Ballard’s Domesday 
Boroughs (1904), Round’s work on the communes of London and Miss Bateson’s 
articles on the ‘‘ Laws of Breteuil”’ (Eng. Hist. Rev., vols. xv—xvui, 1900-2) and her 
Borough Customs (2 vols., 1904-6), can still be read with profit, many of the theories 
enunciated in them have not stood the test of time. The “ garrison theory ”’ 
has by now no adherents. Miss Bateson, whose work on the so-called ‘* laws of 
Breteuil”” was criticised with just severity by Dr. Hemmeon in his Burgage 
Tenure in Medieval England (1914), carried to unreasonable lengths her search 
for customs to which she could attach this label, and Round tended to exaggerate 
French influence in dealing with certain aspects of the history of London and the 
Cinque Ports. After a period in which relatively little appeared, renewed 
attention was directed to the Anglo-Saxon borough by the attempt of Pro- 
fessor Carl Stephenson to interpret the English evidence in the light of Pirenne’s 
theory regarding the rise of towns on the Continent. ‘‘ The Origin of the English 
Town” (Amer. Hist. Rev., 1926), ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon Borough” (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., 1930), and ‘‘ Investigation of the Origins of Towns’”’ (ante, vol. xvu1, 1932) 
were followed in 1933 by Borough and T'own, in which the views of this dis- 
tinguished American scholar are most fully developed. While acknowledging 
the service which Mr. Stephenson had rendered by giving a new turn to these 
studies, English scholars were not slow to point out the insufficiency of the basis 
of his theory (see the reviews of Borough and Town by Professor Tait in Eng. Hist. 
Rev., 1933, and by Professor Stenton, ante, vol. xvur, 1933). In his most recent 
work, The Medieval English Borough, Professor Tait devotes six chapters (pp. 1-138) 
to the Anglo-Saxon period. It is probably true to say that more use might be made 
of numismatic and archzological material and that we need more topographical 
studies on individual towns, a type of research to which Professor Stephenson 
rightly attaches importance. He has, however, without good reason rejected 
some of the conclusions of Mrs. E. 8. Armitage, whose work (in Karly Norman 
Castles, 1913) is valuable for the study of the fortifications and topography of 
Wareham, Wallingford and other boroughs in Saxon times, and in a recent 
paper (‘* The Origin of the Borough of Cambridge,” Proc. Cambridge Antiq. Soc., 
ae Miss Cam is unable to agree with his own interpretation of the Cambridge 
evidence. 
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development of English boroughs after the Norman Conquest, which 
are reprinted here, are the outcome of the patient research of the 
greater part of a lifetime. They form the most important contri- 
bution made by any single scholar to the elucidation of the history 
of the borough, and their value is universally recognised. Professor 
Tait’s chapters on the Anglo-Saxon borough, though foreshadowed in 
reviews, make their first appearance in this volume. It might be rash 
to claim that they are the last word on the borough of the Old English 
period, for few, if any, historical works can claim finality, and the 
controversy in which these chapters, to some extent, had their origin 
has not yet assumed the merely antiquarian interest of that which 
centred in the “ garrison theory.” Professor Tait’s work, however, 
makes it possible to trace with something approaching certainty the 
stages in the early development of English towns and to delineate their 
character at the close of the Anglo-Saxon period. Based upon a 
close examination of the available evidence, often far from easy to 
interpret, these chapters are an “historical revision” of no little 
significance, for an appreciation of the true character of the borough of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries is essential to the understanding of 
the civilisation of the late Old English period, and must be taken into 
account in any attempt to ascertain the degree of continuity which can 
be established between Anglo-Saxon and Norman institutions. For the 
study of economic and constitutional history in general it is a matter 
of some importance to determine whether the medieval town, with its 
relatively large population and its urban institutions appropriate to a 
community with a strong commercial bias, can be traced beyond the 
period in which the earliest borough charters were granted. 

The initial stages in the development of town life in England are 
shrouded in obscurity, but the problem is free from some of the com- 
plexities which have given rise to conflicting views concerning the 
vicissitudes of towns on the Continent. Whatever may be the truth 
with regard to western Europe in general,’ the “ economic conse- 
quences of the barbarian invasions ” were without doubt far-reaching 
in Britain, where the decaying civic life* of the Roman province was 
certainly swept away. Though, in deference to Dr. Wheeler,’ it may 
be allowed that some remnant of the original population of Londiniwm 
continued to live in the ruined city, to be merged in time with Saxon 
settlers, there is no reason to suppose that here or elsewhere in the 
province Roman municipal institutions survived into the Saxon period. 
Christianity was subverted in eastern Britain, and there remained no 
episcopal households to take over the work of the imperial bureaucracy. 
There is little to suggest that the harassed provincials or the new 
settlers had the ability or the desire to maintain the civic life which 
the imperial government had artificially fostered. How many cities 
lay deserted and for how long will probably never be known, but their 
natural] advantages and the military significance of the walls sufficed to 
save most sites from perpetual abandonment. Their reoccupation or 


1 See H. St. L. B. Moss, ‘‘The Economic Consequences of the Barbarian 
Invasions ” in Econ. Hist. Rev., vol. v1, no. 2 (May 1937). 

2 See Collingwood in Roman Britain and the English Settlements (Oxford 
History of England, vol. 1), pp. 201-7. 

8 London and the Saxons (London Museum, 1935), reviewed by J. N. L. 
Myers in Journ. of Roman Studies, vol. xxv1. See also the papers of Wheeler 
and Myers on the topography of Saxon London in Antiquity (Sept. and Dec. 1934), 
and the valuable discussion of the fate of the Roman cities in general by Myers 
in Roman Britain and the English Settlements, pp. 428-39. 
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resuscitation must have been stimulated by the policy of the leaders 
of the Gregorian mission, and still more by the revival of foreign and 
internal trade. Abundant archeological evidence bears witness to a 
close connection between south-eastern England and Merovingian 
Gaul, and at an early date trade tended to become concentrated once 
again in London and such places as Canterbury and Rochester. Bede’s 
description of Saxon London, whether it applies to c. 600 or c. 700, as 
the “emporium of many people coming by land and sea,” reveals 
the new London with some of the commercial importance and cos- 
mopolitan character, if not the civic institutions, of the old. Further 
development of trade in the eighth century is to be associated with 
the long political dominance of the great Mercian overlords Ethelbald 
and Offa. Appearing so soon after Pepin the Short’s introduction of 
the novus denarius, and resembling so closely in weight the Frankish 
coins of Charlemagne’s time, Offa’s silver pennies—which mark the 
beginning of the medieval English coinage—must have been designed 
to facilitate Anglo-Frankish trade. Offa’s well-known commercial 
dispute with Charles the Great is intelligible only if the volume of 
trade between England and the Carolingian dominion was considerable, 
and the preservation of a unique gold coin of Offa’s bearing an Arabic 
inscription might possibly indicate that English merchants had es- 
tablished direct contact with the Mohammedans.! The evidence of 
coins also proves conclusively that trade was growing in inland regions 
in the ninth century: attention has already been drawn to the large 
number of moneyers employed by Burgred, king of Mercia, reigning in 
the third quarter of that century, when Mercia had lost her hold over 
south-eastern England. “It is more than doubtful,” as Professor 
Stenton has observed, “ whether the trade implied by the eighth- 
century evidence could have existed without the establishment of 
centres where goods brought inland could be kept safely and an im- 
portant factor in the beginnings of urbanisation undoubtedly lies here.”’ 2 
To the ninth century belongs a group of charters relating to Canterbury 
and Rochester in which Professor Tait finds clear evidence of developing 
urban life. It is difficult to regard the ninth century as the golden 
age of the “closed domestic economy” or the “economy of no 
markets’ when trade, the merchant class and municipal populations 
entirely disappeared.* 

In the latter half of the ninth century, London, Canterbury and 
Winchester, already regarded as important places of defence in time 
of war, were stormed by Scandinavian armies, but before the end of 
the century the work of repairing the Roman walls had been under- 
taken. The fortified towns already in existence were, however, too 
few to meet the needs of the time, and at the end of the ninth century 
and in the first two decades of the tenth the West Saxon ‘dynasty 


1 For a photograph of the coin see Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. 11, Plate 81. The original from which Offa’s was copied may, of course, have 
reached England by way of the Frankish empire. 

2 Stenton, ante, vol. xvimt, p. 258. 

’ Tait, Medieval English Borough, pp. 8-12. 

* Pirenne’s views on economic conditions in the period from the Late Roman 
Empire to the twelfth century, and on the origins of towns, developed and ex- 
pounded in many articles and other works, are most conveniently set out in his 
Medieval Cities (translated from the French by F. D. Halsey, 1925). For a 
different view regarding the Carolingian period see, among other works, Dopsch, 


The Economic and Social Foundations of European Civilisation (English trans- 
lation, 1937). 
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adopted the policy of establishing fortresses in Wessex and in the 
Midlands, where the Scandinavian settlers had strong places of their 
own. To these fortresses, ports like London, episcopal seats like 
Canterbury and Worcester, hitherto uninhabited sites chosen for 
purely military reasons, and places which were probably populous 
villages before they were provided with ramparts, the term burh, 
originally signifying the fortified residence of a man of rank, was applied. 
Fortification alone did not ensure permanent occupation and subse- 
quent growth, for burhs with no advantages save their strategic 
importance relapse into oblivion with the cessation of continuous 
warfare between the English and Danes. The majority, however, of 
the places known to have been fortified or re-fortified by the English 
or Danes in the reigns of Alfred and Edward the Elder became in- 
creasingly important in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and are 
classed as burgi in the Domesday Survey: many received charters in 
due course at a later date. The military significance of the borough in 
these centuries is not to be denied, though the narratives of the Danish 
wars of Ethelred II’s time might suggest that even in the early eleventh 
century this aspect was less important than hitherto. Generally, 
if not in every instance, the borough had earthen ramparts or stone 
walls. Its maintenance was a public burden resting upon landowners, 
but the discharge of this duty cannot be regarded as the origin of that 

“* tenurial heterogeneity,” which, though seen most clearly in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, was “already a feature in the eighth and 
ninth centuries in those towns for which we have detailed evidence.” ! 
The boroughs were utilised in some of the numerous administrative 
experiments of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The shires of the 
Midlands, where ‘‘ each shire takes its name from its borough,” seem 
to have evolved from districts assessed in round numbers of hides for 
the support of strongholds, and it has been argued that in southern 
England the ancient organisation into shire was for a time superseded 
by “ burghal districts.” Even London appears “ sporadically but 
unmistakably at the head of a district indeterminate but wide,’ and 
the Judicia Civitatis Lundonie, the decree drawn up by the “ peace 
gild”’ of London in Athelstan’s time, clearly refers to the adminis- 
tration of such a region. It was probably on account of military 
and fiscal considerations that the boroughs, with singularly few ex- 
ceptions, remained in the king’s hands throughout the late Old English 
period, while the importance of the borough as a centre of local ad- 
ministration goes far to explain why the earl was normally entitled to 
a third of its revenues. Upon the answer to the question whether it 
was distinguished from the rura] village by features other than its 
importance as a fortress and an administrative centre the place of 
the borough in municipal history must ultimately turn. Professor 
Stephenson has attempted to equate the Anglo-Saxon borough of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries with the newly founded burgi of 
continental countries, which, it appears, were not centres of trade, and 
lacked anything that could be called town life. 


“In general, the Anglo-Saxon borough was not a community 
of privileged citizens. Its inhabitants enjoyed no uniform 
burgess franchise; they held their properties by no system of 
burgage tenure; they had no self-government. The typical 
borough of 1066 was essentially what it had been a century 


1 Tait, op. cit., p. 12. 
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earlier—a military and official centre. The men who lived inside 
the walls remained socially indistinguishable from those who 
lived outside, being principally members of the agrarian aristocracy 
or their dependents.” + 


It must be allowed that there are in Domesday Book passages which, 
considered in isolation, seem to lend support to Professor Stephenson’s 
general theory, to which he himself would admit a few exceptions. 
When, however, the evidence of the tenth and eleventh centuries is 
reviewed as a whole, it cannot, without a forced interpretation, be 
reconciled with the view that there was little or no trade outside London 
and a few sea-ports, and that the boroughs, having as yet no dis- 
tinctive urban institutions, differed fundamentally from the towns of 
the twelfth century. 

The importance of foreign trade in the late tenth and early eleventh 
centuries is nowhere more clearly reflected than in the material relating 
to London, which was already a flourishing centre of commerce. The 
fullest information regarding the city’s trade comes from the document 
classed as Ethelred Il’s fourth code of laws, belonging to about 1000. 
Though it reveals incidentally the presence of merchants from inland 
regions, the document is in the main concerned with the obligations and 
privileges of foreign merchants frequenting the city, some of whom 
clearly wintered there. Already London was the great port for “ the 
men of Rouen,” “ men from Flanders, Ponthieu, Normandy and the 
Isle of France,” “‘ men from Huy, Liége and Nivelles,” and ‘‘ the sub- 
jects of the emperor ’’—in short, traders from Normandy and northern 
France in general, the Low Countries and the Rhineland. The men of 
the emperor, like the Hanse in later times, already enjoyed the privilege 
of paying no higher customs than the natives, and it appears from the 
document that at least some of these aliens penetrated into the interior 
of the country. The commercial development of London in the late 
tenth century can hardly be regarded as a new or an isolated phenome- 
non, the result of a recent revival of trade, for political and cultural 
relations between England and the regions from which these traders 
came were close in the reign of Athelstan and in the latter part of the 
tenth century. There is, moreover, reason to believe that trade 
between England and Italy, so well attested in the reign of Cnut, 
goes back to the early tenth century, and already in the time of Alfred 
Englishmen were familiar with the Danish trading centre Hedeby. 
Both Hedeby near Sleswig and Birka near Stockholm were important 
in the time of St. Anskar and flourished throughout the ninth and 
tenth centuries.2_ The effect of intercourse between the English 
Danelaw and Scandinavia must have been felt even before the recorded 
development of York in the latter half of the tenth century. Numis- 
matic evidence shows that commerce was increasing throughout the 
tenth century and that it was not confined to the seaboard. The 
number of royal moneyers is significant, and the amount of coin in 
circulation bears witness to the growth of trade in inland regions. Mr. 
Stephenson’s argument, derived from Pirenne, that since silver pennies 
only were minted, the simplest of commercial transactions alone can 
have taken place, loses its force when it is pointed out that trade in 
the twelfth century and later was still conducted on the basis of a 
penny currency. It is significant that the term port, which, as 

1 Stephenson, Borough and Town, p. 120. 
2 Kendrick, History of the Vikings, pp. 95 seq. 
3 Stenton, ante, vol. xvi, p. 258. 
No. 90.—von. xx. 
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Pirenne himself emphasised, always signified a trading centre, was 
interchangeable with ‘‘ borough” even before the beginning of the 
tenth century. The establishment of mints in boroughs and attempts 
to restrict commercial transactions to boroughs must have fostered 
urban life. Markets existed in most boroughs, and at the close of the 
Old English period the borough of Torksey, not of the first rank, 
enjoyed partial exemption from toll. Already before the Conquest 
the men of Dover had secured the privilege, so eagerly sought by 
medieval towns in general, of exemption from toll throughout all 
England, a concession which the strength of the monarchy, having 
authority over the whole country, alone made possible. If, as is not 
unlikely, the coins of Ethelred II found in Sweden and now preserved 
at Stockholm indicate the relative importance of English towns in the 
early eleventh century, London, York, Lincoln and Winchester should be 
placed in a class by themselves; next come Exeter, Stamford, Thetford, 
Canterbury, Leicester and Norwich, and after these a long list of lesser 
places, some of which, like Dover and Ipswich, were seaports while 
others such as Cambridge and Wallingford were inland towns.* 

“* London,” it bas been said, “did not possess the unique impor- 
tance which belonged to it under Roman government,” for “ the 
economic life of England before the Norman Conquest turned on a 
large number of local centres of distribution.”* The city was no 
doubt the most populous in the country, but the populations of York, 
Norwich and Lincoln were already in 1066 very large. Such com- 
munities had naturally developed some measure of civic and political 
consciousness before the Conquest. The Londoners who were largely 
responsible for the choice of Edmund Ironside in 1016 and their 
successors, who, with archbishop Ealdred, set up Edgar etheling as 
king after Harold’s death at Hastings, anticipate the famous episode 
of 1135 when the citizens asserted that to them belonged the right to 
choose a king for England. So, too, the men of Exeter—encouraged, 
no doubt, by the presence of Gytha—behaved in their dealings with 
the Conqueror not unlike a rebellious commune : their words, as Free- 
man not inaptly remarked, “ are exactly such as an Italian city might 
have used to a Teutonic Caesar.”* Leading cities were already 
privileged in the payment of geld, and Canterbury and a group of 
Kentish ports had been able to make bargains with the crown by which 
they secured control over part of the revenue due to the king.’ In 
no instance, so far as is known, had the inhabitants of an Anglo-Saxon 
borough secured the right to farm the entire borough from the king, 
but this privilege was rarely conceded before the last eleven years of 
the twelfth century. Likewise the right to elect municipal officers 
was enjoyed by few towns in the twelfth century, and it is no surprise 
to find that the pre-Conquest burgesses do not appear to have had 


1 See the lists in Hildebrand, Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Royal Swedish Cabinet 
of Medals (Stockholm, 1881). 
* Stenton, ‘‘ Road System of Medieval England” in Econ. Hist. Rev., vol. 


vil, p. 3. 

* For figures, see Tait, Medieval English Borough, p. 76. 

4 Norman Conquest, vol. tv, p. 146. According to Orderic, they asserted, 
‘* We will take no oaths to the king; we will not receive him within our walls; 
but we are ready to pay to him the tribute which we have been used to pay to 
former kings ”’ (Freeman’s translation). , 

5 Miss K. Murray, the latest historian of the Cinque Ports, holds that King 
Edward was ‘‘ the initiator of the Cinque Port organisation ” (Constitutional 
History of the Cinque Ports, 1935). 
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any voice in the election of the port-reeve. The leading townsmen, 
however, had some share in municipal government, which centred in 
the borough court. The “ witans”’ of four Devonshire boroughs, 
Exeter, Totnes, Lydford and Barnstaple, are referred to in a docu- 
ment of 1018, and they can only be leading citizens who presided in 
or gave judgment in the borough court. The judices of Chester, 
mentioned in Domesday, seem to have performed the same function, 
and it is possible that the judices of York and the lawmen of Lincoln 
and Stamford may have been associated in some way with the work 
of the borough court. These classes may have resembled the London 
aldermen, who played so important a part in civic administration 
and had as one of their principal functions the duty of giving judgment 
in the city court known as the husting. This court, the very centre 
of the city’s life in the twelfth century, is first mentioned in the latter 
half of the tenth century, and may go back to the Scandinavian occupa- 
tion of London in Alfred’s time. From its earliest days it seems to 
have been largely concerned with the regulation of commerce. Paucity 
of evidence makes it difficult to find an exact parallel to the London 
husting, but the distinction drawn as early as the time of Cnut between 
“borough law ”’ and “ rural law ” is suggestive. Though the nature 
of the elusive burhgemot of the laws of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies is hard to determine, the evidence of Domesday and later times 
leads to the conclusion that, except in the south-west, a separate 
court, commonly a hundred court serving an urban area, existed in 
most Anglo-Saxon boroughs. It seems clear that the borough courts 
of the twelfth century were in the main of native origin, and whatever 
degree of influence may be attributed to foreign stimulus in the move- 
ment towards self-government, there are few important towns where 
it cannot be maintained that the medieval governing body evolved, 
as Maitland contended, from the borough court. Hemmeon held that 
“the tenure of the older boroughs of England is plainly an institution 
of native growth,”’+ and Professor Tait’s analysis of the evidence has 
led him to a similar conclusion. 


““ The typical tenement in an Anglo-Saxon borough was that 
of a freeman burgess who rendered all local and general ‘ customs 
of the burgesses.’ The most fundamental of the Jocal customs 
was the money rent, that landgable or hawgable which continued 
to be the central feature of ‘ burgage tenure ’ and can be proved 
in some cases to have remained at the same figure after as before 
the Conquest.” # 


Continuity is observable, too, in the persistence of pre-Conquest 
terminology. Tenements in boroughs were heritable at the end of the 
Old English period, they could be mortgaged, and, subject to the rights 
of kinsmen, sold, and though it is true that the eleventh-century 
burgess was occasionally burdened with services other than a money 
rent, there is here no sharp contrast with the twelfth century. 

The contention that a tenure closely resembling the burgage tenure 
of later times existed in some if not all Anglo-Saxon boroughs, does 
not depend upon the theory that the term burgensis has a technical 
meaning in Domesday. Professor Tait’s view that the burgess was 
not merely a man who lived in a borough, but “‘ one whose tenement 
was assessed to the borough customs,’’*® is supported by a strict inter- 


1 Burgage Tenure in England, p. 166. 
* Medieval English Borough, p. 100. 3 Tbid., p. 87. 
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pretation of the language of the Survey, but it involves the denial of 
burgess status to a certain number of the inhabitants of some boroughs. 
The borough community at this date, whether all were burgesses or 
not, was undoubtedly somewhat mixed, though differences of class 
were perhaps no greater than those which wealth, personal prestige 
and privilege of necessity created in later towns. It comprised 
privileged persons such as the lawmen of the Scandinavian boroughs 
and others enjoying exemption of one sort or another, and thegns, 
some of whom, like the men designated cnihts, were probably merchants, 
for “if a merchant throve so that he fared thrice over the wide sea by 
his own means, then was he thenceforth of thegn-right worthy.’’! The 
disastrous effects of the Norman Conquest introduced new complexities, 
for there were in 1086 in some boroughs subordinate classes, ‘‘ poor 
burgesses’’ whose impoverishment was evidently recent, and 
‘‘ bordars,”’ mere occupants of huts in the slums. The Anglo-Saxon 
townsman might be commended to or under the soke of some lord, 
and burghal properties were not infrequently appendant to rural 
estates, but the obligations arising out of such ties must have been 
discharged in most instances by money-payments.? The existence 
of persons having over certain tenements within the borough rights 
of sake and soke is no more incompatible with orderly municipal life 
than the clause of the Lostwithiel charter of circa 1200, which reads, 
“ If any of the oft-mentioned burgesses has a tenant in the said town 
he shall have a court for him freely and fully.””* Sokes, old and new, 
are traceable in twelfth-century towns, and some of the innumerable 
sokes of London, the most highly developed city in the country, 
survived to a late date.‘ Whether there is a direct connection between 
the post-Conquest Gild Merchant and the gilds traceable in Anglo- 
Saxon boroughs must be regarded as an open question. The latter 
seem to have been in the main unofficial associations of groups for 
social and religious purposes, yet the most famous of them all, the 
London cnihtena gild,> which survived until 1125, was a wealthy 
association of the leading merchants of the city. In an Old English 
document of 1093-1109 the cnihts of Canterbury are described as 
the enihts of the chapman-gild or merchant gild, which has its “ elders,” 
and is headed by the portreeve. It was clearly an official association 
of the leading burgesses engaged in trade, and though Gross claimed 
for it a Norman origin, it is obviously identical, as Professor Tait 
maintains, with the pre-Conquest gild recorded in Domesday and 
related surveys.® 


1 See the tract ‘‘ Of People’s Ranks and Land,” c. 1029-60 (Stubbs’ Select 
Charters, 9th ed., p. 89). 

2 As Professor Tait shows (op. cit., p.83), the eight burgesses of Tamworth who 
worked on a neighbouring manor “‘ sicut alii villani ’’ stand alone. 

% Ballard, British Borough Charters,vol. 1, p. 125. 

* Ibid. pp. lvi-xi, ciii-v, and Stenton, Norman London, pp, 14, 15. 

® On the origin of the pre-Conquest cnihts’ gilds see Stenton, First Century 
of English Feudalism, p. 134, note 3. 

® Professor Tait’s identification strongly suggests that the pre-Conquest 
gild at Canterbury was in fact, if not in name, a “‘ gild merchant.’’ There 1s no 
similar piece of evidence to indicate the character of the ‘‘ gild of burgesses ” 
existing at Dover in 1066. It may possibly be significant that Robert de Meulan 
between 1103 and 1118 confirmed to the burgesses of Leicester their gilda mer- 
catoria ‘*‘ with all the customs with which they held it ’’ in the time of William 
I and William II (Ballard, Borough Charters, vol. 1, p. 202), for there is no reference 
to a gild or to French settlers in Domesday. The ill-preserved Burford charter 
may imply that a gild merchant existed at Oxford at a date when there is no trace 
of a foreign element. Likewise the term hans-hus employed at York, and conse- 
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The mixed population of the Anglo-Saxon borough no doubt 
included persons who were in some degree agriculturalists. Most of 
the boroughs had fields and pastures, and had they in general lacked 
this feature, they would have differed fundamentally from medieval 
towns. In pre-Conquest, as in later times, however, the borough’s 
arable was generally so small in relation to its population that most of 
the food required must have been imported. For the bulk of the 
inhabitants, agriculture was, as in later centuries, at most a subsidiary 
occupation, and in some instances the land was divided among a 
minority of the burgesses only. It is certainly rash to infer from 
entries in Domesday that the wealthier burgesses were mere landowners 
whose estates were cultivated by the lesser burgesses: no system of 
agriculture known to the eleventh century could have given employ- 
ment to so many persons. The populations and recorded trade of 
many pre-Conquest towns at once rule out any suggestion that the 
boroughs were in general agricultural communities. Heavy assess- 
ment for geld points to remunerative occupations besides farming, as 
Maitland noted in connection with Cambridge, where the burghal area 
had to pay geld on 100 hides “ full ten times what the ordinary Cam- 
bridgeshire village would pay.” + Though agriculture may have been 
a somewhat prominent feature of some of the small boroughs of the 
south-west, it cannot be denied that the agrarian aspect of the Anglo- 
Saxon borough has been unduly emphasised by Professor Stephenson 
in his attempt to prove that a new epoch in municipal history opened 
with the Norman Conquest. There is, as Professor Stenton has shown, 
nothing to suggest that either the trade or the institutions of London 
were revolutionised by the Conquest.?_ In spite of a considerable influx 
of foreigners, the English element remained strong in the municipal 
aristocracy of the Norman period. All that the citizens demanded 
from the Conqueror was the confirmation of the rights and privileges 
which they enjoyed under King Edward, and the famous charter of 
Henry I is conservative, for though it embodies new concessions, 
many clauses are designed merely to “give new force to existing 
custom.”” The folkmoot and the husting (and probably too the city 
wards) were ancient institutions, and it is fairly clear that the medieval 
council was no more than the ancient body of aldermen.’ Likewise 
the Winchester Survey of Henry I’s reign suggests unbroken con- 
tinuity, and it is known that at Lincoln the Anglo-Scandinavian 
population was not submerged by foreign immigrants. The cities that 
were largest and richest in 1066 are always found at the head of any list 
showing the relative importance of boroughs in the twelfth century, 
and there can be no doubt that they served as models for less ad- 
vanced towns for the evidence of twelfth-century town charters shows 
how widely influential were the customs of London, York and Win- 
chester. As a factor in the dissemination of the privileges which 


quently at Beverley, which received its privileges (c. 1130), can hardly have 
originated among French immigrants. When the possibility of continuity 
between pre-Conquest and post-Conquest gilds is considered, undue weight should 
not be attached to the smallness of the number of recorded Anglo-Saxon gilds, 
which can be regarded as—certainly or possibly—mercantile associations, for 
the gild merchant is specifically recorded in relatively few boroughs in the reigns 
of the first three Norman kings. 

1 Township and Borough, p. 54. 

* Norman London. 

* See Tait, ‘‘ Origin of Town Councils,” reprinted from Eng. Hist. Rev. as 
chapter x of The Medieval English Borough (pp. 263 seq.). 
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pertain to the “liber burgus ” of the thirteenth century, neither the 
laws of the obscure Norman borough of Breteuil nor those of the 
French settlers in general, about which we know so little, can have 
been so powerful as the customs of London and other ancient towns, 
where continuity is most clearly observable. Partly by reason of 
the unhappy plan upon which Ballard’s great collection of Borough 
Charters is arranged, it is apt to be forgotten that our information 
relating to the period from 1086 to 1135, during which, it has been 
argued, the ancient boroughs were revolutionised by alien immi- 
gration, is far from abundant. Not until the reign of Henry II does 
the material become really plentiful, and in dealing with municipal, 
as with feudal, institutions it is clearly misleading to read back into 
the Norman period the custom of the late twelfth century. Urban 
growth was everywhere stimulated in the course of the twelfth century 
by a general expansion of trade, in which, even if it had not been 
brought under Norman rule, this country would have shared. The 
English town of the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries possesses 
some features which may be attributed to foreign stimulus and 
example, but in the main it is the result of the natural develop- 
ment of a native institution, for, as Professor Tait’s brilliant study 
incorporated in The Medieval English Borough has shown, the essential 
features of the medieval town were present, either fully developed or 
in embryo, in the Anglo Saxon borough. 


R. R. DARLINGTON. 











REVIEWS 


Plutarch, Life of Aratus. By W.H. Porter. 1937. cv + 97 pp., plan. 
Cork University Press. 5s. 


Tuts book contains a text of Plutarch’s Life, based on Ziegler’s 
Teubner text of 1915, an Appendix giving the MSS. and previous 
editions, and thirty-seven pages of notes, grammatical, topographical, 
and historical, and an historical introduction which forms more than 
half of the volume. The text itself I am hardly competent to evaluate, 
but many of the notes are useful, notably one on uyetpdxtov, and 
the sketch-plan of the topography of Corinth, as now revealed by 
excavation, and the relevant notes are a real help; and, subject to 
one important omission, the book is competent and will give a good 
idea of the history. Much of the actual history is inevitably taken 
from others; but the postponement of the “system” of tyrants in 
the Peloponnese to a later date than that usually given is, I think, 
new. Inthe chaotic chronology of the earlier part of the story opinions 
must always differ unless we get more material, but I may notice 
that the reason which Porter thinks conclusive against my dating of 
Alexander’s revolt—that Aratus in 245 could never have got an army 
of 10,000 men (if the figure be accurate) to Boeotia with Antigonus in 
Corinth—can hardly be valid: Antigonus had no fleet in the Gulf of 
Corinth, Areus had previously taken his army across to Attolia with 
Antigonus at Corinth, and Cassander had long since shown that an 
army could be taken a considerable distance by water on improvised 
rafts. In the difficult period before Sellasia he rightly follows my 
view that Aratus was dictator for three years, the only view which 
gives Aratus the seventeen generalships of the tradition, but he also 
makes Timoxenus continue to be General of the League in 224 after 
Aratus became dictator, which is impossible; this, and his four Achwan 
synodoi in the year, come from believing that Polybius always used 
technical terms properly, which I fear was not the case. He is per- 
fectly right, now, in saying that the Egyptian evidence is conclusive 
for Sellasia in 222, not 221, but he still gives Beloch’s date for Euergetes’ 
death (July 221) and has not noticed Frank’s exhaustive study (Archiv 
f. Papyrusf. xi, 1935, p. 1) which puts it in spring 221. Skeat’s 
recent dating (Mizraim, 1937, p. 15), 5-16 February 221, he could not 
of course know. 

The omission mentioned above consists in the perfunctory treat- 
ment of Aratus personally; I do not feel that I know what Porter 
thinks of that strange man, and in biography this does matter. His 
psychology, which puzzled the world for centuries, is dismissed with 
the one word “ neurasthenia”; but that is not the real point. Fol- 
lowing Polybius, most historians from Freeman onwards have repre- 
sented Aratus as a man entirely possessed by the single aim of expelling 
the Macedonians, abolishing tyrants, and freeing the Peloponnese, 
who then, having done this, stultified his whole life’s work by bringing 
the Macedonians back; but two recent writers, Ferrabino and Wal- 
bank, have denied this and have contended that from first to last 
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Aratus was only an opportunist. The difference is crucial; yet Porter 
never mentions either the ‘‘ great betrayal ” or the opportunist theory, 
He may not agree with either view, but in any case the matter needed 
discussion. As it is, the reader who does not know of these things 
beforehand will come off rather badly. W. W. Tarn. 


Outlines of the History of the British Isles. By F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. 
1938. 692 pp. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


Our shelves are so well provided with short histories of England 
of high excellence and varying treatment that it must require courage 
to add to the number. But this admirable volume fully justifies the 
challenge which it implies to its distinguished predecessors, and deserves 
a place beside Green, and Trevelyan, and Ramsay Muir, and Martin. 
It does not by any means content itself with retelling the old story 
in the old way. It claims to be original, and it justifies its claim. 
Its title indicates one important way in which it differs from its 
predecessors. It is not a history of England with an occasional 
glance at Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. It aims at giving equal treat- 
ment to the four main divisions of the British Isles, and Dr. Hearnshaw 
tells us that he has found the task amazingly difficult. The four 
countries are by no means an easy team for a historian to drive. Three 
of its members slowly accustomed themselves to pull together; the 
fourth has proved recalcitrant right down to the end. The story is not 
a unity, and cannot be made into one. Dr. Hearnshaw has not tried 
to give it an unreal cohesion, but has told the story of the different 
parts with equal fullness, and with equal sympathy. ‘There is, indeed, 
a difference in the method of his treatment of the four parts. In 
writing of English history he seems conscious that most of his readers 
will be acquainted with its outlines already, and he allows himself 
allusions that are not always fully explained, and omits much that is 
important to a proper understanding of the life of the south-eastern 
part of the British Isles. On the other hand, when he writes of Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh history, he realises that his English readers are 
discreditably ignorant of the story, and he is at pains to tell it fully. 
Let me give two instances out of several that have occurred to me. 
The invasions of the Northmen are admirably told. I do not think 
we could find in any ordinary ‘‘ History of England” so clear and 
satisfactory an account of what those invasions meant for Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland. We are made to realise the meaning of the 
heroic struggles against them of Brian Boru in Ireland, and of Rhodri 
the Great in Wales. But our own Alfred is given a rather slighter, 
and less sympathetic treatment. I imagine that Dr. Hearnshaw feels 
that the English king is so well known that there is no need to dwell 
on his heroism, his wisdom and his saintliness, and therefore his chief 
effort is devoted to bringing out the significance of the patriotic struggle 
in other parts of our islands. The other instance that occurs to me 
is in the handling of literature. Much and most welcome information 
is given as to the development of religion and literature in the other 
parts of the islands, but the subject is hardly touched on in the English 
sections. For instance, in the admirable paragraph that is devoted to 
the Reformation in Wales emphasis is laid on the work of the “ great 
Welsh hymnologist Rhys Prichard ”’; full weight is given to the work 
of Knox; but the treatment of the English reformers is much more 
summary, and the names of Shakespeare, Milton, and Newton never 
occur. I do not say this by way of criticism, but merely as illustrating 
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the character of the book. Dr. Hearnshaw has set himself to redress 
the balance that is usually tilted altogether towards the south-east of 
our islands, and he has succeeded by renouncing much that is 
attractive in English history. The divisions of the book emphasise 
the same object. Thus, Part m carries us to the union of England 
and Wales. Part 1m is “from the union of England and Wales to 
the union of the crowns of northern and southern Britain.”’ Part 1v 
takes us to the union of Great Britain and Ireland. Part v deals with 
the United Kingdom. The last chapter is entitled “The Georgian 
Disintegration,” and the last paragraph is headed ‘“‘ The Disunited 
Kingdom.” Dr. Hearnshaw has succeeded in a task of great difficulty. 
He has kept his eyes impartially on all four sections of the British Isles, 
and he has refrained from more than an occasional glance at the doings 
of the continent of Europe. 

The next characteristic of the book is to be found in the vivid way 
in which the great characters of the story and the importance of the 
problems which are met with are brought before us. The vice of so 
many text-books is that they are afraid of expressing an opinion, 
or think that it is not fair to their readers to do so. Dr. Hearnshaw 
is obsessed by no such feelings. He takes his readers into his 
confidence; he shows them the different views that have been held 
about the great issues in ancient and in modern times, and he does 
not hesitate in telling them to what conclusions he has come himself. 
Thus he devotes an interesting page to considering whether the conquest 
of England by William the Conqueror was a good thing or not. Owen 
Glendower is not a dimly seen figure, but ‘an almost unqualified 
disaster to his generation—which threw back the civilisation of Wales 
for many generations.” He is sure that ‘‘if Queen Mary had not died 
in 1558 she would have been deposed.”” He has a very poor opinion 
of Charles I. When we come to modern times he does not spare 
the politicians of any party. Balfour as Prime Minister was “hesi- 
tant, secretive, ambiguous, and unintelligible.” Lord Lansdowne’s 
policy was “‘ weak and wicked.” The Versailles treaty was not too 
severe. The franchise acts of 1918 and 1928 complete ‘‘ the descent 
into democracy.” Many will disagree with his judgments. Some 
will think that they are too personal for the dignity of history. But 
the result is that the volume is delightfully readable, and that a reviewer 
= began with the idea of skimming it read it from the first line to 
the last. 

The style throughout is admirable. It is clear, individual and 
often amusing. The epithets are a constant interest and surprise. 
Thus Nesta of Wales is on one page “ fascinating” and on another 
“ prolific and miscellaneous.”’ The struggles in Ireland are “ aeonian,” 
a word which is found neither in the Oxford Dictionary nor in my 
own vocabulary. Burke is “emphatic.” Sir Robert Peel is (rather 
strangely) “inimitable.” I have given some (but only some !) of the 
epithets that are applied to Balfour. The word “ octogeranium ”’ 
on p. 576 is new to me. For a misquotation of Virgil on p. 131 the 
printer is probably to blame. There is hardly a page in any part of 
the book which will not be read with sustained pleasure by any one 
who is interested in history, and this is partly due to the excellent way 
in which the material has been arranged. 

It is impossible to notice, or to criticise Dr. Hearnshaw’s treatment 
of individual questions. He has bestowed a real service on students 
of our history, and not only on the more youthful section of them. 
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As a result of the publication of this volume a clear and sane knowledge 
of Irish, Scottish, and Welsh history is likely to be far more widespread 
in the south-east of the British Islands—a most desirable con- 
summation. A. J. Grant. 


A Dictionary of British History. Edited by J. A. BrENDon. 1937, 
vi + 603 pp. Arnold. 15s. 


Mr. Brenpon has designed his dictionary primarily as “an 
unpretentious compendium ” to enable the general reader to appreciate 
the passing allusions to historical matters which he so often encounters. 
Though Mr. Brendon forestalls criticism by emphasising the difficulties 
of selection on the scale of a single-volume dictionary, we may still 
question the wisdom of his deliberate exclusion of all foreign statesmen, 
soldiers and sailors, however closely their activities are woven into 
English history, and of all foreign treaties, battles, and events in which 
the English were not actual participants. Gregory the Great, 
Bertrand du Guesclin, Joan of Arc, Van Tromp, Dupleix, Austerlitz, 
and San Stephano (to take a few names at random) are part of the 
fabric of English history, and the general reader would probably have 
found articles on such figures and events more useful than the notes 
which Mr. Brendon includes on some quite unimportant items of purely 
British history. English history naturally bulks much the largest 
in the book, but, while Wales is under-represented, Scotland, Ireland, 
and those portions of colonial history which are usually incorporated 
in modern British history courses are treated reasonably fully. 
Economic history, despite the claims in the introduction, gets less than 
its due, for scarcely any of the pioneers of industrial and agrarian 
development appear; poets, scholars, philosophers, artists, architects, 
and scientists are also excluded unless they were drawn into politics, 
though several chroniclers and historians are named. Essentially 
the book is restricted to British political, constitutional, diplomatic, 
naval, and military history, with light tinges of economic, legal, and 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

Within these rather narrow limits, the choice of articles is good: I 
notice only one important omission—the General Eyre (or Itinerant 
Justices). The Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods are rather scantily 
treated: Silures, Ordivices, Aelle, Redwald of East Anglia, St. 
Boniface, Lindsey, and the Hwicce are characteristic omissions. It is 
naturally easy to indicate isolated omissions—the Afridis, the 
Anabaptists, Governor Eyre, St. Hilda, the “‘ Incident,’’ Iona, the 
Junto, Lindisfarne, Sir Giles Mompesson, Sir William Waller, are a 
few—but it would be less easy to find room for these and other similar 
items. The articles, varying from thirty words to a thousand, are 
concise, clear, and untechnical, wasting little space, and telling the 
general reader enough to enable him to “ place ” the man or event that 
he wishes to identify. Some of the lesser figures and events receive 
considerably more space than certain items of the highest importance, 
for Mr. Brendon argues that most of those who purchase his book 
will presumably have narrative history-books containing adequate 
information about the great events and figures, whereas the lesser 
items would be but scantily mentioned in such works. Articles on 
contemporary events and personalities (down to 1937) are quite 
numerous. 

While for the general reader, desiring merely to know approximately 
the place and importance of some unfamiliar name or phrase, this 
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dictionary will doubtless prove most useful, we cannot accept the 
suggestion of both publisher and author that teachers, pupils, and 
university-students can rely on it, for its standard of knowledge and 
accuracy is not sufficiently high. While the contributors frequently 
take their statements from recent work, they sometimes lack the close 
knowledge necessary for a critical and discriminating use of monographs 
and articles; and, further, in some cases the effort to incorporate new 
results has not been made at all. The difficult Anglo-Saxon period 
has several articles which are seriously out of line with the work of the 
last thirty years. The Witan “had practically unlimited powers, 
administrative, legislative, and judicial, extending even to the election 
and deposition of the king’; ‘ Folkland could not be alienated except 
with the consent of the Witan’’; ‘“‘ appeal could be made from the 
hundred court to the shire court, and finally to the Witan.” The 
ealdorman “ was commonly an under-king”’; the account of the 
Angles is left as Bede gave it; Arthur is described as “a British 
warrior of the sixth century . . . born probably towards the end 
of the fifth century ”; and the account of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest 
contains several misleading points. The important Treaty of Paris of 
1259 is wrongly called and indexed as the Treaty of Abbeville; the 
article on Appeals to Rome states that such appeals were usually heard 
at the Papal Curia: the Earl Warenne’s rusty sword is again brandished 
defiantly under the noses of the justices of Quo Waranto; the Renais- 
sance, “‘ which began in Italy in the fifteenth century, was stimulated 
by the fall of the Eastern Empire and the consequent flight of scholars 
from Constantinople”; Wolsey adopted “the policy known as the 
balance of power.” Other articles and periods can be similarly 
criticised by expert knowledge, and information so inexact and out 
of date will not do for schools and universities. 

There are useful appendices—lists of Kings of England and 
Scotland, of Princes of Wales, Archbishops, Ministers of State, and 
Governors of India, and annual tables of the national income, 
expenditure, and debt. The volume is strongly bound, the paper thin 
yet completely opaque, and the type, though small, is perfectly clear. 
The book is easy to use, and compresses its load of information into 
surprisingly little space. REGINALD F. TREHARNE. 


Communication has been Established. By Asttxy J. H. Goopwin. 
1937. xi -+ 268 pp., illus. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


Tuts book will be extremely interesting to the general reader, and 
no less useful to the historical or geographical specialist. It would 
be of special value in school libraries, where it would appeal to Middle 
School boys and girls as well as to older pupils. The author, who is 
Senior Lecturer in Ethnology and Archeology at the University of 
Capetown, carries his learning easily, and the book is so pleasantly 
readable that the labour of thought and research that must have 
been given to its preparation is not immediately apparent. 

The scope of the book is concisely indicated in the publisher’s note : 
“Mr. Goodwin gives us a comprehensive account of man’s efforts to 
mobilise himself and establish communications with his kind. Dealing 
first with the land and starting from paleolithic, he surveys the pre- 
historic highways of the world up to the establishment of the salt-, 
metal-, amber-, and other trade-routes with chapters on the domesti- 
cation and use of animals, the development of the wheel, and the 
evolution of the sledge and cart. The four succeeding chapters de- 
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scribe man’s parallel conquest of the water, and the pioneer craft with 
which in various parts of the world this was achieved. The silk. 
roads of Asia, the Sahara desert routes, the Roman network and the 
beginnings of catering for the traveller are next discussed; and the 
work ends with two important chapters on the conveyance of news 
by primitive methods, such as the shouting languages of Africa, the 
drum, the kite, symbols and ciphers, and the beginnings of writing.” 

In the nature of the case the treatment of so vast a subject in so 
short a book cannot be exhaustive; but, by the careful selection of the 
most valuable examples (e.g., relations with the East are focussed 
upon the silk trade), Mr. Goodwin keeps the whole story in a small 
compass, preserves coherence, and at the same time has room for plenty 
of significant detail. The result is a lively and original study of some 
of the underlying problems of civilisation, with much incidental illu- 
mination of the modes of historical dev elopment. It is clear that Mr. 
Goodwin approaches history in much the same spirit as Professor 
A. J. Toynbee. And it is a point worth emphasising that Mr. Goodwin 
is throughout concerned with human problems rather than with 
mechanical problems as ends in themselves; but he knows how the 
development of material techniques reveals the interrelation of en- 
vironmental conditions and cultural qualities. 

Several time-honoured suppositions are disturbed. For example, 
the view that the wheel was evolved from the roller, by cutting away 
the unwanted parts of the log and leaving disks joined by an axle, 
is effectively demolished, and it is shown that, as far as arc heological 
evidence goes, built-up wheels (like tub-ends) were in use long before 
rollers were used for transporting heavy weights. 

The factual accuracy of one or two statements may be questioned ; 
on p. 247 papyrus sheets are said to have been made of the leaves of 
the plant, and on pp. 47, 49, the neolithic type of horse is alleged to 
survive in Central Asia, whereas it is almost certain that the last of 
these (Przewalski’s Horse) in a wild state were killed off by bandits 
and deserters after the War of 1914. On p. 170, line 8 from bottom, 
“three hundred ”’ is evidently a misprint for “ three thousand,” and 
on p. 171, line 9 from bottom, a slip of the pen gives us ‘“ naked 
draperies and transparent matrons.”’ M. V. C. JEFFREYS. 


Denmark in History. By J. H. 8. Burrow. 1938. xix + 444 pp. 
John Murray. 15s. 


A Goon history of Denmark has for long been wanted by students 
of European history. The development of the country is full of interest 
in itself, and it has from time to time played an important part in 
European combinations. And yet there has been no book in English 
to tell us the story from its first dim beginnings until the country 
becomes the progressive and stable state of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The author of this book writes from a full knowledge of 
the language and literature of Denmark, and we are indebted to him 
for a full and detailed narrative which will take its place as a useful 
book of reference. 

It is not an easy book for the general reader. Mr. Birch seems to 
have a suspicion that the first oor is rather heavy going; for he 
advises such of his readers as “ are not specially interested in the be- 
ginning of the human race... to pass lightly over the first pages of 
the book until they reach the periods of history which appeal to them.” 
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Certainly the prehistoric period which is so full of interest in Denmark 
is handled in a disappointing fashion. The stories of the sagas are 
slightly sketched, but there is no attempt to extract historical material 
from them. No account is given of the causes that produced the 
amazing Scandinavian exodus of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The invasion of the Roman Empire by the Cimbrians and Teutons is 
told, though it is hard to see how it belongs to Danish history. The 
Danish conquest of England is given at some length, and is illustrated 
by one of the few maps in the volume; but there is no mention of 
the first discovery of America. One may perhaps conjecture that “the 
beginning of the human race ”’ is regarded as extending down to the 
end of the fifteenth century. Certainly the book becomes much more 
interesting with the formation of the Kalmar Union and the coming 
of the Reformation. Yet even here the canvas seems too crowded 
with details. The skill of an artist, says Schiller, is as much shown 
by what he leaves out as by what he puts in; and in reading this book 
I have often wished that Mr. Birch had left out details that are not 
made significant by his narrative and had brought out the importance 
of the major events. Especially is it difficult to follow his campaigns 
without a better map than those which are inserted in the book. There 
is no map of the whole of Danish territory. 

The story of Denmark is extremely interesting, and Mr. Birch’s 
book makes us wonder that some of its features have not implanted 
themselves more deeply in the imagination of Europe. Denmark has 
not, indeed, since the fifteenth century played the amazing réle that 
fell to the lot of the Swedish monarchy. Sweden enjoyed a practically 
insular position, while Denmark was in close contact with the Nether- 
lands and Germany. There is no Gustavus Vasa, no Gustavus Adol- 
phus, no Queen Christina in the annals of Denmark. But there is 
Christian II for unsurpassed personal romance and suffering. There 
is Christian [V, in Mr. Birch’s judgment “the greatest monarch 
that ever ruled in Denmark.” There is the extremely interesting 
settlement of the state on a strong monarchical basis in 1660, when 
the problems bore a curious resemblance to those of France in 1789, 
and the solution was so different and in many respects so much wiser. 
There is the tragic career of Struensee—a most interesting figure 
among the benevolent despots of the eighteenth century. And there 
is the extremely interesting game of chess which the diplomatists of 
Europe played, with the Duchies for the stakes, from 1850 to 1866. 
The relation of the Danish monarchy to the Great War is told in a very 
interesting fashion, and many incidents are revealed which will be 
new to most readers. And yet the greatest interest of the history 
of the book is not to be found in the career of any king or statesman, 
or in any incident of war or diplomacy, but in the life of the people. 
Denmark no longer holds the important place among the nations of 
Europe that she once did; but any talk of “ decadence ” would be 
singularly out of place. She has maintained her independence in spite 
of the designs of her neighbours, and she has shown the greatest energy 
and skill in adapting herself to the needs of the modern world. There 
exists probably no more prosperous or contented population in Europe 
than that of Denmark to-day. Mr. Birch very wisely devotes much 
attention to the economic and cultural as well as to the political 
history of the country. His book is a welcome addition to our historical 
literature. A. J. GRANT. 
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Saint Benedict. By Dom Justin McCann. 1937. 301 pp. Sheed 
and Ward. 


THERE are only two authorities for the life of Saint Benedict of 
Nursia, his Rule and the Dialogues of Pope Gregory the Great, which 
were written nearly half a century after the probable date of the death of 
the Saint (547). Hence the story of Benedict and his monastic work has 
become, especially in these last years, a favourite subject of intense 
critical erudition. Dom Justin McCann gives pride of place to the work 
of Ludwig Traube upon the Rule of Saint Benedict (first edition, 1898), 
but he has read and studied with care, and also with independence of 
mind, the work of Traube’s successors, who include many of the leading 
scholars in the Benedictine Order. Dom McCann’s little book is an 
admirable introduction to this learned literature, and none the less 
so because it is written with much charm, delicacy of feeling and a 
light touch. He never forgets his main object—a human and living 
presentation of the Saint and his teaching and work—however much 
attention he may be devoting to philological detail. A good example 
is the chapter on the second vow (one of three chapters on the Rule 
which are the best part of the book), where he analyses the meaning 
of the word conversatio. One rather strange omission should be noted. 
If Dom McCann had known Erich Caspar’s study Petrus Diaconus 
und die Monte Cassineser Fdlschungen (Berlin, 1909) he would have 
written somewhat differently about this “ historical novelist” of the 
twelfth century (p. 284); at any rate he would have recast the appendix 
about Saint Placidus, and taken account of the view that by the end 
of the eleventh century a Sicilian Placidus of the fifth century had been 
merged into a single figure with Saint Benedict’s disciple. As Mr. Lynn 
Townsend Warner has explained in his recent elaboration of Caspar’s 
analysis,’ Peter’s elaborate life of St. Placidus was an attempt to justify 
the claim of the monks of Monte Cassino to be repossessed of certain 
lands in Sicily and to have a share in the distribution of lands to 
monastic foundations by King Roger. 

In spite of his impartiality, not to say fastidiousness, as a critic, 
Dom McCann has obviously written his attractive study of Saint 
Benedict for Catholics and especially as a gift to the society which he 
adorns. The book is not free from a hagiographical flavour, but it 
deserves to be read by all students of monasticism. 

F. M. Powicke. 


The Place-Names of the East Riding of Yorkshire and York. By 
A. H. Smirxn. (English Place-Name Society, vol. x1v.) 1937. 
Ix + 351 pp. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

On the appearance of another publication by the English Place- 
Name Society, an historical student who has no knowledge of 
comparative philology finds himself somewhat in the position of an 
experienced patient about to undergo a new operation at the hands 
of a hitherto successful surgeon. He is confident of the result, but 
unacquainted with the technique whereby it may be achieved. 
Criticism would doubtless be an impertinence, and yet he is vitally 
interested in what is being done. He may therefore be excused a 
momentary qualm when the doctors disagree as do Dr. Smith and 
Dr. Ekwall over the derivations of Hull and Bewholme, and he is assailed 


1 See Lynn Townsend Warner, jr., Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1938), pp. 8-10, 57. 
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by a yet deeper misgiving on the occasions when the expert argument 
appears to his uninstructed mind to be revolving in a circle wherein 
sound change is postulated to prove etymology, and etymology to 
explain sound change. In general, however, the unanimity of the 
profession reassures him, and his abiding sentiment is one of admiration 
and gratitude. a" ; ; 

Trust of patient in practitioner is an essential of successful treat- 
ment. Here this is easily established. A less meticulous critic, 
confronted with the name Wetwang, might have been contented with 
the easy rendering: “wet field.” Not so Dr. Smith. He explored— 
and discovered a place noted for its dryness! ‘“‘ Wetwang,” he 
concludes, ‘is derived from the Old Scandinavian legal term vett- 
vangr and means “ field of summons for a trial of action.’”? In such 
careful hands the layman feels himself safe. Dr. Smith is admirably 
cautious, and his treatment of names in -ing and -ingaham is 
particularly discriminating. At the same time, his study of early 
forms (as, for instance, in the case of Goodmanham, Waxholme and 
Thornham) has been extremely fruitful, and his local investigations 
(for example at Huggate and Givendale) have imparted to his research 
a fine actuality. Scholarship of this quality has received its proper 
reward, in that this book is worthy to stand beside its predecessor 
on the North Riding of Yorkshire. ‘The statement implies high praise. 

Dr. Smith’s conclusions have been achieved with difficulty, and 
tested with care. They deserve respectful attention. Thus, while it 
is dangerous to argue too dogmatically from the absence of Celtic 
names at a later date, it is none the less significant that there is 
“singularly little evidence” here for the survival of a British 
population. Similarly, the concord between the testimony of 
archeology and that of place-names in respect of the Anglian settle- 
ments is arresting. It seems highly probable that the Anglian 
penetration of this district proceeded from two directions: the one 
from the north-east down the Derwent valley, and the other from the 
south-east up the Humber estuary towards York, possibly by way 
of the old Roman station of Brough on Humber. 

But the greatest debt under which the philological learning of Dr. 
Smith has placed the historical student is to be found in his demon- 
stration of the fundamental nature of the Scandinavian settlement of 
this region. The strong Norwegian element in the ancient street- 
names of York shows how the close connection between the kingdoms 
of York and Dublin in the early tenth century survived in local 
nomenclature, and an analysis of the place-names of the Riding like- 
wise reveals a wholesale settlement which here, however, derives from 
East- rather than West-Scandinavian sources. There can be little 
doubt of its far-reaching scope. 


“ Already in Domesday Book,” declares Dr. Smith, “‘ we find 
two Scandinavian names to every three English, and if we include 
minor names recorded in later documents the proportion is higher : 
we have ultimately about three Scandinavian names to every four 
English and that is excluding a considerable number of names 
which might be English or Scandinavian in origin.”’ 


Such testimony can hardly be gainsaid, the more especially when it is 
supported by evidence of a progressive substitution of Scandinavian 
for earlier forms, as at Howden, Watton, Stamford Bridge, and York 
itself. Indeed, if we could generalise from a remarkable story given 
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in the Heimskringla, we might conclude that in the middle of the 
eleventh century the speech of the East Riding had enough affinity with 
Scandinavian to be intelligible to a Norwegian. Certainly a study 
of the East-Riding place-names indicates that the Scandinavian 
settlement in this district was extremely thorough, and recent theories 
which seek to minimise the Scandinavian element in the social develop- 
ment of medieval England receive here yet another check. For 
historical reasons, it is very seemly that the East Riding of Yorkshire 
should possess its Stockholm. Davip Dovetas, 


Piers Plowman and Contemporary Religious Thought. By Grera Hort. 
1937. 170 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 


Tus book is an illuminating study by a sometime Pfeiffer Fellow 
of Girton College of the intellectual background and “ intention ”’ of 
the author of Piers Plowman. Using the B- text, Dr. Hort works 
out the large and constructive idea that Langland’s mind, brooding 
on the problem of the salus animarum, and concerned to forward it, 
recast in poetry, in English, and in allegory the problems long discussed 
by Latin theologians in prose. His answers are their answers. The 
social teaching in Piers Plowman has always been recognised: Dr. 
Hort’s book shows, however, that the theological intention was para- 
mount. Through familiarity with the Latin treatises read in the 
fourteenth century, from those of Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard 
to the Pupilla Oculi and Summa Praedicantium, she convincingly 
supplies the Latin notions behind the allegorical figures in Piers 
Plowman, the search for Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, and Langland’s 
teaching about predestination, the sacrament of penance, etc. Behind 
the confused and shifting allegory of the poem lies the conception of 
the fourfold interpretation of scripture : Langland is concerned mainly 
with allegorical] and tropological significances, but he passes without 
excuse or explanation to the anagogical: Petrus est Christus. 

Dr. Hort clearly wishes to avoid entering on the question of the 
authorship of Piers Plowman; but it is unfortunate that her valuable 
examination of the quotations in the poem from the breviary and the 
missal should have led her to speculate (p. 51) whether “ Langland ” 
could have been in the habit of saying Mass or not. She thus rejects 
the view that the author, when he speaks of the dreamer as singing 
psalms for the rich, living in London and on London, and having 
a wife Kitte and a daughter Kalote, is speaking of his own manner of 
life. This is to brush aside, without a word of refutation, the considered 
view of (to mention one scholar only) Professor R. W. Chambers, who 
has been dealing with the MSS. of Piers Plowman for the last twenty 
years, believes in the unity of its authorship, and declares emphatically 
that to regard the ‘“ Will’ of the poem as an ideal figure only is an 
anachronism : a “ false analogy from quite different types of literature 
and thought.” ‘In the dream allegories of the fourteenth century, 
when the poet tells you how he fell asleep and dreamt a dream, he never 
distinguishes the personality of himself, the actual living poet, from 
that of the dreamer ” (New Light on Piers Plowman, by A. H. Bright, 
with a preface by Professor Chambers, p. 17). There is, incidentally, 
no a priori difficulty in Langland’s having been a priest: John Ball 
was a priest; but Langland’s familiarity with the breviary and missal, 
which Dr. Hort shows, is not by itself sufficient to suggest it. If 
Langland “sang for souls,” he would have needed a breviary, or at 
least a Latin primer. His familiarity does extend beyond the office 
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of the dead to the festal and ferial office; but clerks at times said 
office in church with the priest; and it is not impossible that Langland 
should, at some period of his life, have followed the full office in church 
or chapel. Dr. Hort sets some weight (p. 51) on Langland’s quotation 
from the Judica me, Deus, as showing more than the familiarity of the 
ordinary devout worshipper with the missal. But this psalm of 
preparation would be as familiar to the server at the Mass as to the 
priest. There is no unlikelihood that a married clerk should have had 
a breviary, and served many a Mass. Nor that such a one should have 
read grammar and heard the Lombard lectured on in a cathedral 
school, or even at Oxford; or had access to the common gloss or Latin 
manuals. Indeed, it seems to the reviewer that those who, like Dr. 
Hort, disallow the existence of the historical Langland, will now find 
it necessary to invent him, with his clerical preoccupations and 
entourage. They may well find him among the casual clerical labour 
employed by the fourteenth-century church. The church courts 
employed a surprising number of minor officials: there was writing 
to be done for the king’s courts (Langland knows about the Chancery 
writ Supersedeas); small bequests were plentiful in wills for numerous 
clerks to say office for the dead at a testator’s funeral, and at his 
month’s and year’s mind. The marriage of clerks, sometimes cutting 
short a promising career, must have been largely responsible for the 
number of these poorly paid folk. 

A slight protest might also be registered against Dr. Hort’s state- 
ment (p. 22) that Wycliffe’s “thorough going realism ”’ was responsible 
for his views on the sacrament of the altar. To contend that Christ 
was present only “ tropice,” as lawyers held the king present in the 
whole of his realm, is not the language of realism, in the usual 
philosophic sense; but perhaps Dr. Hort will object that Bradwardine 
had already begun to use it in another. Finally, readers of Dr. Hort’s 
book would have been grateful for an index. M. DEANESLY. 


The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. By Sytvia LENNIE ENGLAND. 
1938. 284 pp. John Long. 12s. 6d. 


Tus new study of the famous massacre is founded on long 
and detailed research; but the authoress tells us in her preface that 
she has not discovered any new material, and has devoted herself 
mainly to a revaluation of the evidence and a reconsideration of the 
origins, motives, and consequences of one of the most important 
crimes in history. The general result of the book is conservative. 
The characters of the great actors on both sides of the drama are 
what we have been taught to think them. The story is in its outlines 
much what it was in the pages of Mariéjol and Romier; nay, it is much 
what it was in the pages of Henri Martin, who used to guide our steps 
through French history half a century ago. For Miss England, 
Catharine de Medici is no ogre baiting the trap for the Huguenots by 
the sacrifice of her daughter to Henry of Navarre, and anxious to over- 
throw Protestantism and re-establish the omnipotence of the Roman 
Church. She sees in her an opportunist without principle, entirely 
without religious passions, passionately fond of power, and devoted to 
her children. For her the massacre sprang from a sudden terror— 
from the fear of the power of Coligny over the boy-king, and from the 
very reasonable fear of what might come in a war against the power of 
Spain. She promised recklessly, and said things to Alva and to 
No, 90.—voL. xx. M 
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Philip of Spain which have an ugly look when read in the light of the 
massacre. But she said even stranger things to the Huguenot leaders 
and to the Protestant Powers, and it is very curious to note how even 
after the massacre had taken place she was regarded in Rome ag 
being dangerously inclined to Huguenotterie. The decisive argument 
against long premeditation—and there is no strong case in its favour— 
is to be found in the foreign schemes of the queen mother both before 
and after the massacre. There are no more valuable pages in this 
book than those devoted to the influence of the massacre on the 
relations of France with the Germar Powers. And if Catharine did 
not plan the massacre long beforehand still less is it possible to 
imagine that the king did so. And Miss England rightly sweeps 
away the idea of a Huguenot plot against the lives of the royal family 
as absurd. 

There is nothing new in all this. But the book lays stress on an 
influence which has not in the past been brought out with so much 
clearness, and that is the aims and action of the Guise family and 
party. M. Romier as far back as 1913 pointed to the sinister 
activity of the Cardinal of Lorraine and his supporters in Rome and 
elsewhere, and showed reason to think that they pursued with 
implacable hate Coligny, whom, in spite of all formal reconciliations, 
they regarded as the murderer of Francis of Guise and desired to 
destroy with as many of his followers as possible. The massacre thus 
becomes the surrender of the queen mother to the Guise party— 
a surrender forced on her by the fear of losing her influence with her 
son, and thus her political power, and by the fear of a conflict with 
the terrible armies of Spain. The Guise party worked, of course, 
under the surface, and we must not expect certain proof of their 
activity, but the view that they were always working for something 
like what happened in that tragic week of August reaches a high 
degree of probability. 

There are two excellent chapters on the massacre in the provinces 
and on the way in which the massacre was received abroad. The 
story in the provinces reveals the acute tension of feeling that prevailed, 
so that it needed only a slight incident to set the factions at one 
another’s throats. What was the nature of this passion? Ought it 
to be called religious? Was there any class-feeling in it? Were 
there material objects pursued under the cover of religious passion ? 
I should very much have liked Miss England’s opinion on these 
questions. It seems strange that the thirty years of civil warfare in 
France did not lead to the social outbreaks which we see in Germany, 
Spain, and England during the sixteenth century. Sometimes we 
seem to catch sight of revolutionary passions of a social character, but 
they come to little or nothing. 

Miss England lays little stress on the foreign relations of France 
during these years. Yet it is when approached from that side that 
the massacre becomes most intelligible, and, one may add, most 
important. The references to the Netherlands—the real danger- 
centre of Europe—are slight and not quite accurate. The illustrations 





of the book are excellent and the reproductions of Clouet’s drawings 
of Coligny and of Charles IX are enough to make the book a valuable 
possession. The face of Charles 1X especially haunts one. Never was 
a ruler more utterly unequal to the burden he had to shoulder. One 
large element in the explanation of the massacre is that the govern- 
ment of France was in the hands of people of violent passions and less 
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than mediocre ability. What a stroke of good fortune for France 
that there were no male Valois to succeed to the throne in 1584 ! 

It is a valuable and most readable volume. And yet I must end 
by protesting against the view expressed in the preface that “ those 
distant days are so strangely like our own.”’ I can find no resemblance, 
either religious, political, or social. We have our own grave problems, 
but we are not hampered by religious fanaticism nor by the lack of 
organisation in the state which accounts for so much of the troubles 
of France. A. J. GRANT. 


European Civilisation: its Origin and Development. By various 
contributors under the direction of Edward Eyre. In seven 
volumes. Vol. vi. 1937. 1624 pp. Milford. 25s. 


Tuts work begins with a 717-page Chronicle of Social and Political 
Events from 1640 to 1914 by Dom Henry M. Leclercq. The remainder 
comprises a miscellaneous series of essays, without apparent scheme or 
order. For instance, a paper on “ The Paraguay Missions ” seems out 
of place in a book of European History, especially when Volume vit 
is to deal with The Relations of Europe with non-European Peoples. 

Dr. E. C. Butler tells us (p. 1442) that Pope Leo XIII proclaimed 
“that history should be written as history, not as apologetics.” On 
the whole he has obeyed the Papal pronouncement in his paper on 
“The Catholic Church and Modern Civilisation.” Some other 
contributors, Roman Catholic and otherwise, share his impartiality. 
Mr. Bonsirven (‘‘ The Jews in the European System ”’), Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy (“The European Tradition in Literature from 1600 
Onwards ”’), Professor A. E. Taylor (“‘ Modern Philosophy ”’), and Dr. 
Wand (“‘ Non-Papal Christianity from 1648 to the Present Day’’) write 
with clarity and learning; and all these essays well repay study. 

Other contributors have not taken to heart the injunction of Leo 
XIII, and their papers must be classed as Roman Catholic propaganda, 
not as history. Dr. D’Arcy displays pro-Fascist tendencies (pp. 
1273, 1313-4) in his essay on “‘ The Decline of Authority in the nine- 
teenth Century,” and hazards the opinion (p. 1315) that the Great 
War was caused by “ excluding the authority of the Pope and the 
Church from all the affairs of the world.”’ In ‘“‘ The Exegetical Method 
of History in Modern Times ” he is an acute observer of motes in the 
eyes of others. But Professor Corcoran (“‘ The Education of Peoples 
since the Renaissance’) and Mr. Williams (‘‘Ireland’s Place in 
European Civilisation”) provide the most blatant instances of 
propaganda. Nowhere is the perfidious Saxon given his due. Queen 
Elizabeth is “‘ Elizabeth Boleyn ” and converts from Catholicism are 
“perverts.” Mr. Belloc is gravely rebuked (p. 951); and this example 
of the pot calling the kettle black may well cause hilarity among 
historians. A perplexing phenomenon is the existence in these two 
essays of some almost identical passages—notably pp. 789-91 and pp. 
957-9. No doubt the eyes of these gentlemen have been dimmed by 
too long studying in the Celtic twilight; for it has been proved by 
numerous illustrious examples that a good Roman Catholic (and a 
‘ loyal Irishman) may also be a good historian. As it stands, however, 
this series (which started so hopefully) has been severely disfigured by 
the bitter partisan spirit of parts of this volume. 

GAVIN B. HENDERSON. 
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Nottinghamshire in the Civil War. By Atrrep C. Woop. 1937, 
x +240 pp. Milford. 15s. 


TEXT-BOOK accounts have too often exaggerated the unity and 
ignored the disunity of the military events of the years 1642-8, but 
such works as Mr. Wood’s are correcting the balance and giving reality 
to the obscured background. Mr. Wood, however, does much more : 
he sketches in the social, religious, and political conditions of a district 
which may be regarded as England in miniature, and skilfully uses his 
Nottinghamshire researches to illuminate the main issues of national 
history. 

Predominantly royalist though the shire was, many men of rank 
and wide estates at first hesitated to join their king when he raised 
his standard—‘“a silken banner . . . painted in Nottingham by Robert 
Large, a local man ”’—through reluctance to hazard their lives and 
property when they had so much to stake. Hence, after disarming 
the trained bands and equipping his own volunteers, Charles soon 
moved to the West country. Mr. Wood gives us a vivid narrative 
of these preliminaries and an exact analysis of the divisions of his 
adopted shire’s inhabitants between King, Parliament, and the large 
majority of wavering neutrals. 

Newark and Nottingham became “ the focal points of the opposing 
causes in the shire,” and between these two towns each of a few 
thousand people and their attendant garrisoned houses, the main local 
struggle ebbed and flowed. There are good accounts of the subsidiary 
operations around Nottingham when Newcastle advanced southwards, 
of Cromwell’s expedition with forces from the Eastern Association, 
which, together with Fairfax’s surprise of Wakefield, saved Nottingham 
and endangered Newark. But Lord Grey’s feebleness and the 
younger Hotham’s treachery led to a period of inaction of which 
Colonel Cromwell, to Mr. Wood’s surprise, was constrained to approve. 
There is, however, a probable clue in his letter to the Mayor of 
Colchester of 28 May, 1643 (Letters and Speeches, ed. Lomas, i. no. x1) 
which refers to fears of mutiny among the foot and dragoons—“ I 
beseech you hasten supply to us: forget not money ’—and to plans 
for relieving Fairfax. 

The parliamentary hero of the war in Nottinghamshire was the 
saturnine John Hutchinson, and the occasional appearances of greater 
figures like Newcastle on his four abortive attempts to open the road 
to London, and of Rupert when he swooped to the relief of Newark 
in the year of Marston Moor, fail to eclipse the great services 
Hutchinson rendered to the Parliament by his tenacious defence of the 
castle and the magazine of the city. In the end the county fell under 
the oppressive sway of Parliamentary armies and commissioners, 
suffering not the less from the payment of assessments, from the 
provision of free quarters for the Scots, or from the plundering of ill- 
disciplined soldiery, because these things were done in the name of a 
body claiming to uphold the fundamental laws of the realm. 

The chapters on the war period, written with vigour and obvious 
understanding of the physical conditions as well as of the science of 
warfare, seem to be better than those dealing with the Republic and 
Protectorate. These appear somewhat jejune, though lack of evidence 
would account for their shortcomings. Something more might have 
been said of the working of local government, of the extent to which 
justices of the peace co-operated with the new rulers, of taxation and 
the like. Yet on pp. 170-1 there is a hint that there was a lack of 
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influential support for the Protectorate, and that local government 
had fallen into the hands of the lesser gentry. On p. 192 Mr. Wood 
speaks of Laud’s “‘ ritualistic innovations ” as driving moderates into 
hostility to the Church, but the rest of the paragraph implies, what was 
indeed the case, that it was rather his reforming zeal, his desire to 
enforce discipline and to repress laxity among clergy and laity alike, 
which aroused most opposition. One or two misprints have been 
noted : e.g. p. 88 (1. 2 from bottom), p. 178 note (for lv read iv), and two 
references to Warsop (pp. 101 and 140) are omitted from the index. 
Lastly the sketch-maps are unduly simplified, since a scale and some 
indication of levels would have made them more useful for following 
tactical detail. These small criticisms are not meant in any sense to 
detract from the value of this careful and well-documented study. 
F. J. RoutLepGe. 


The Passing of the Stewarts. By AGNes Mure Mackenzie. 1937. 
xvi + 461 pp. Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 

An Introductory History of Scotland. By T. Davipson and J. W. 
OttveR. 580 pp. Harrap. 5s. Also in two parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


In The Passing of the Stewarts Miss Mure Mackenzie continues her 
story of politics and religion in Scotland from the point at which she 
broke off in The Scotland of Queen Mary—the signing of the National 
Covenant in 1638—down to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Miss Mackenzie strives to be sparkling and vivacious, but with less 
success than in her earlier books. Her material is more refractory : 
phrases like ‘‘ the fat now was merrily in the fire ” or “ the Covenant 
was now the underdog, or a limb of that animal, at any rate ”’ cannot 
brighten this dreary record of persecution and intrigue and slaughter. 
Occasionally she goes astray in matters of fact, as when she makes 
Leslie attack at Dunbar, or when she says, “ It seems clear that Green 
had played the pirate . . . but the actual instance of the Speedy 
Return is inconclusive,”’ whereas Dr. G. P. Insh has made it clear that 
the Speedy Return turned first slave-ship, then pirate, ana that Captain 
Green of the Worcester was not responsible for its disappearance. 
More often she draws, or tempts the reader to draw, the wrong 
conclusions from her facts. The treaty of Union, for example, did not 
declare that ‘‘ no appeal should lie from one country to another,” 
but “that no causes in Scotland should be cognoscible by the Courts 
of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or any other court in 
Westminster Hall,” a provision which does not exclude appeals to the 
House of Lords. Again, on p. 37 there is the apparently innocent 
statement, “It had been customary for the nobles to elect the 
representatives of the prelates (on the Committee of Articles) the 
prelates those of the nobles, while both combined then chose those 
of the third estate.” She does not warn the reader that the custom 
was not more than thirty years old, and that for more than two 
centuries previously each of the three estates had chosen its own 
representatives. 

One may mention these lapses without disparaging an unusually 
stimulating study of a perplexing period, too often sentimentalised 
by the romantic historian in the interests of Covenanter or Jacobite. 
Though she cannot resist an occasional fling at the Church of Scotland, 
as when she ranks its establishment by William III with the massacre 
of Glencoe and the tragedy of Darien, the writer usually displays a 
moderation which makes her presentation of the case for the vanquished 
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Episcopal Church all the more effective. And in her account of the 
fortunes of that ‘‘ persecuted remnant ’”’ after the establishment of 
Presbyterianism she has explored territory too long neglected by the 
Scottish historian. 

Dr. Davidson and Dr. Oliver have succeeded in producing a 
completely satisfactory school history of Scotland, full, accurate, well- 
planned, and clearly and attractively written. The authors have kept 
well abreast of Scottish historical scholarship, though they do not seem 
to know Dr. W. M. Mackenzie’s monograph on the Battle of Flodden, 
or to be aware of the devastating criticisms to which his theory of 
Bannockburn has been subjected. One would like to hear a little 
more, too, of the far-reaching social changes in Scotland in the last 
hundred years. But when the authors have given so much, complaint 
would be ungracious. Among the novelties which they offer we 
would specially commend to Scottish teachers—too ready to neglect 
what is unprofitable in examinations—the excellently illustrated 
descriptive chapters, such as the detailed survey of sixteenth-century 
Edinburgh, the explanation of how Scotland is governed at the present 
day, and, above all, the fascinating chapter “The Sources of Our 
Early History,” in which the authors take their readers into the 
historian’s laboratory, display the materials that he works with, and 
reveal some of the secrets of his craft. R. L. Mackin. 


The Domesday of Crown Lands. By Stpney J.Maper. 1938. xvii + 
499 pp. Routledge. 25s. 


THE purpose of this volume, the seventh in the series of “ Studies in 
Economic and Social History,” edited by Professor Tawney and 
Professor Eileen Power, is indicated by its sub-title: A Study of the 
Legislation, Surveys, and Sales of Royal Estates under the Common- 
wealth. It deals, therefore, with one of the crucial episodes in English 
agrarian history. The victorious Puritans met some of their pressing 
financial liabilities by great sales of Crown lands, and the documents 
surviving from these transactions give us a wealth of information 
about everything connected with land and land-holding at that time. 
Their scope is, indeed, much narrower than that of Domesday Book, 
or even of the Tudor “ Domesday of Enclosures”; but Mr. Madge’s 
title is well chosen. A history of these events—showing how extensive 
the Crown lands of Charles I were; where they lay; how they were 
managed, and what they were worth; when, why and how they were 
sold, to whom and with what results—would be a valuable nucleus of 
solid knowledge round which the agrarian history of the seventeenth 
century might be built. 

Mr. Madge was formerly secretary and editor of the British Record 
Society, and is rather a record-man than a historian; he has given us 
not so much a history as a study of the records. In the first place, he 
has explored and catalogued them, revealing a great many which have 
not hitherto been used, and these not merely new, supplementary, 
surveys, but also documents invaluable for the use and interpetation 
of the surveys, such as the “ instructions for method ”’ drawn up by the 
surveyor-general, Colonel William Webb. It may be remarked that 
Webb enlivened even this most business-like document with a pretty 
wit. Mr. Madge minutely explains the contents of leases, the procedure 
of the surveying and of the sales, the steps taken to secure fair 
competitive bids, the detection of frauds, and, in part, the history of 
the Crown lands before and after his period. The amount of detailed 
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information contained in his book is astonishing. Much of it is digested 
into maps and tables, and these set a new standard of completeness for 
this study. Out of many examples, attention may be specially drawn 
to the fifth appendix, which gives, place by place, the valuations of 
the lands and particulars of the sales. Among the many shorter 
tables, there are several which give in a summary form results of great 
interest, such as no. LXII which classifies the purchasers according to 
the numbers who combined in each purchase, these figures being 
brought into conjunction with the magnitudes of the purchases. 
There are five elaborate statistical maps; and Mr. Madge has taken 
much trouble to range figures of various kinds under a system of 
territorial division (which appears from the economic point of view, it 
must be owned, of somewhat doubtful utility) into Metropolitan, 
Extra-Metropolitan, Borderlands, Wales. 

No one, in future, will work on the Commonwealth Surveys without 
making constant use of Mr. Madge’s book; but, on the other hand, 
it is not likely to be used by others than specialists. It is mainly a 
book of reference, and even as a book of reference it is difficult to 
manage. The arrangement, especially in the bibliography and 
appendices, is very complicated; and, unfortunately, the work is not 
all executed with that judicious sense of relevance which may justify 
a complicated plan. It may be useful to have, in cap. 5, six footnotes 
giving references to the index to Mr. Giuseppi’s Guide to the Public 
Records; but there is no excuse for including Sir William Ashley’s 
Surveys, Historic and Economic in the bibliography as a work on surveys 
in the technical sense. Mr. Madge criticises Mr. R. V. Lennard much too 
severely for not using all the possible authorities on the Northampton- 
shire surveys; but he himself does not refer to Miss Hipkin’s work 
on the Holland Division of Lincolnshire,! nor to Mr. Willan’s on the 
North Riding of Yorkshire.2_ He does not mention Mr. M. P. Ashley’s 
Financial and Commercial Policy of the Cromwellian Protectorate, and 
though there is a footnote reference to Professor Dietz, his works on 
the history of finance do not seem to have been used for the text. The 
work which Professor Arkhangelsky has published in Russian is to 
appear in an English translation, and it is an unavoidable misfortune 
that neither he nor Mr. Madge has had the benefit of using the other’s 
work. One might, however, have expected, even in a cursory review of 
the later history of the Crown lands, some allusion to Burke’s proposal, 
in the Speech on Economic Reform that they should be sold. It is 
on some of the more general questions that Mr. Madge’s arguments are 
hardest to follow, for instance on p. 191 where he says: “instead of 
confiscation taking place, national ownership of Crown lands and rents 
became more pronounced.” His book leaves the impression that the 
history of the Crown lands can be written only by someone fortunate 
enough to begin where he, after so many years of patient work, has 
left off. G. N. Cuark. 


Wesley’s England. By J. H. Wuiretry. 1938. 380 pp. Epworth 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. WuiTELEY paints a black picture of Wesley’s England. He 
speaks, indeed, with two voices. When Wesley is in question he knows 
how extravagant were the denunciations of contemporaries, and is 


* Associated Archaeological Societies’ Reports, xu, pt. ii (1931), pp. 137 ff. 
* Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Journal, xxx1 (1933), pp. 224 ff. 
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aware that prejudice and satire are to be discounted. He rightly 
dismisses the ‘contemptuous opinions of Beau Nash and Horace 
Walpole and other meretricious gentry on his deeds and preaching 
power.” Nevertheless, when it comes to the supremely difficult task 
of describing and judging a lengthy period, satire and polemics are 
taken literally, and it is forgotten that the very fact of criticism implies 
a desire for improvement. We are told, for instance, that the evils 
in “ convict-ships, debt-prisons, workhouses and factories occasioned 
neither surprise nor distress; indeed, they scarcely evoked comment.” 
But where do we get our knowledge of these evils if not from 
contemporary concern and comment ? 

We are told that the Court gave the tone to the morals of “ the 
superior social section ’” (under the Hanoverians the Court had little 
social prestige); that “under the Georges matters were to be worse 
{than under Anne] for morals sank to zero under their regime,” a 
judgment that would have surprised Fanny Burney. If Wesley had 
become a bishop “ he would have pierced the vulgar, dull, contaminated 
hideousness of the vicious social life that surrounded the throne” 
(p. 21). It may be agreed that the court of George III was dull. And 
again, ‘not merely London, but Paris, and especially Venice, were 
then [apparently circa 1793] sinking into shameless collapse ” (p. 35). 
Again, it may be agreed that Venice was decadent. 

The evils of the criminal law need no exaggeration, but they are 
exaggerated. In the first place, it is said that it was administered 
“by men who had bought their judicial privileges’ (p.31). Convicted 
women, we are told, were thrust into barrels lined with nails “ and 
then trundled down the hillsides amidst general hilarity.” Torture 
was applied in camera “to suspected wrongdoers. Thumbscrews, 
spiked necklets, contracting handcuffs, were some of the ‘ strong and 
sore tortures ’ applied to extract confessions from prisoners up to 1782 
when the peine forte et dure method of extracting evidence was 
abandoned” (pp. 218-9). Peine forte et dure was, of course, never a 
means of extorting evidence, but of forcing prisoners to plead guilty 
or not guilty : a case occurred as late as 1726, and it was abolished in 
1772. Torture, though never legal in England, was used for extorting 
evidence under the Tudors and the first two Stuarts, but not in Wesley’s 
England. There is a strange confusion about benefit of clergy. The 
clergy, we are told, would “fail” the candidate who applied for it, 
“thus by the mid-decades . . . the literate man who stole a sheep 
or a hare was really treated as though he were illiterate ” (p. 223).1_ On 
the contrary, the illiterate man had long got his clergy by “ reading ” 
the universally-known “ neck-verse,” and, in 1705, the necessity of 
reading was abolished by statute. 

Such assertions seem fantastic. Almost as surprising are the 
statements that ‘‘ the coinage was debased almost beyond control” 
(p. 32); that “‘ a semi-form of slavery was invested even in the militia 
which was formed in 1757”; that canvassing at elections did not 
begin before 1781] (the writer means 1784); that faith in touching for 
the King’s evil “ lasted well into the third George’s reign ” (it is well 
known that the Hanoverians never touched) and that Johnson was 
treated not only by Queen Anne, but by Prince Charlie in 1745; that 
dancers danced nude at the Opera. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to read this book without feeling that 


1 By 14 Geo. 2, c. 6, and 15 Geo. 2, c. 34, sheep-stealers were deprived of 
benefit of clergy. Perhaps this is what Dr. Whiteley means. 
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it is honestly conceived and seriously written, though it suffers from 
recklessness of statement, a multiplicity of minor inaccuracies, a lack 
of time-sense, and a completely uncritical use of authorities. Dr. 
Whiteley knows, and states, that it was an age in which there was 
scientific advance, and great men and even reformers besitles Wesley. 
But he is so firmly convinced of the ignorance, brutality and corruption 
of the period that he accepts satire, legend, gossip and fiction when they 
speak the language of denunciation. M. D. Groreae. 


Additions and Corrections to Sir John Fortescue’s Edition of the 
Correspondence of King George the Third (Vol. 1). By L. B. 
NamierR. 1937. 86 pp. Manchester University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Tue late Sir John Fortescue possessed some fine gifts as an historian, 
and it is only just that when his defects are laid bare one should 
remember his virtues. He brought to his work fire, enthusiasm, and 
eloquence; also quite extraordinary courage, enterprise, and industry. 
Without the latter qualities his History of the British Army, an immense 
undertaking for any one man to tackle, could never have been 
accomplished, while in its epic pages the former qualities are constantly 
revealed. The same impetuous energy which enabled Fortescue to 
complete his magnum opus prompted him to embark upon another 
enterprise of daunting magnitude, again unaided—the editing of 
George III’s correspondence. The enterprise was somewhat rash and it 
has done much harm to Fortescue’s reputation, for he had not the 
patience which is required to make a good editor. On the other hand, 
had he not set about the task, its accomplishment might have been 
postponed for years. 

Professor Namier’s book is of slender dimensions, but the amount 
of thorough investigation which it represents is very considerable. It 
contains no fewer than 572 addenda and corrigenda to one only out of 
the six volumes of George III’s correspondence, and many of the 
separate items are multiple. The principal editorial defects to which 
attention is drawn are the inadequacy of the steps taken to ascertain 
whether any of the documents at Windsor had already been printed ; 
misreadings of the manuscript; the misdating of letters; failure to 
explain obscure transactions alluded to in the correspondence. With 
regard to the first fault, Professor Namier points out that while Sir 
John Fortescue admitted the responsibility of correlation inasmuch 
as he marked forty-four letters as having been already printed in the 
Chatham Correspondence, he failed to note that thirty-nine other 
letters appear in other well-known collections of documents. One or 
two illustrations of careless misreading of manuscript may be given. 
It ought to have been obvious to the editor that what he transcribed as 
“M9,” which is quite unintelligible, must be “Mg,” short for 
“morning.” An incoherent passage in Fortescue’s version runs : 
“TI was much pleased at learning from Ld. B—1 y* day y* Y gout is 
diminishing . . . a journey to Bath will I make no doubt secure y. 
from any fresh attack during y' Winter.” The passage should run : 
“‘T was much pleased at learning from Lord Bristol this day that your 
gout is diminishing . . . a journey to Bath will I make no doubt 
secure you from any fresh attack during the winter.’’ Here are two 
instances of misdating. A letter from Lord Hertford relating to his 
approaching dismissal and to a change of ministers is marked “ 1762,” 
though these allusions prove the correct date to be 1782. A letter 
from Lord Townshend, in which allusion is made to his thirty-nine 
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years of service in the army is marked “ 1767,”’ though Lord Townshend 
did not enter the army till 1745. While a good many of the errors 
which Professor Namier has pilloried are damaging, it ought to be 
added that he has done his work with so fine a comb that some are 
quite trivial—eg., “Knows perfectly” for “ perfectly knows”; 
“thought” for “thoughts.” There has never existed an editor 
who could pass so meticulous a test entirely unscathed. 

Such punctiliousness is of course an indication of Professor Namier’s 
own scrupulous scholarship; and he has placed under an obligation 
to him all students of the period who have occasion to consult George 
III’s correspondence in saving them so much work by his own work, 
so many possible errors by his own correction of them. His book has 
a further utility which may commend it to history teachers generally, 
since it affords so admirable an object-lesson in critical method that 
it might profitably be used for instructional purposes. 

A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The Charity School Movement. A Study of Eighteenth-Century Puritan- 
ism in Action. By M.G. Jones. 1938. xii + 446 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. 


Tus is much more than a very remarkable piece of research and 
an authoritative and admirable history of the Charity School move- 
ment, a movement that has been strangely neglected by historians, 
seeing that it is an important stage in the history of education and 
of philanthropy. Indeed, English elementary education is not to 
be understood without a knowledge of the Charity Schools: “ it 
supplied an interim organisation for semi-popular education until the 
State was ready to take up its duty, and it was responsible, in no small 
degree, for the peculiar structure of the modern educational system ”’ 
(p. 346). But it is for its broad and philosophic standpoint that the 
book is especially to be praised. The schools were deeply affected by 
competing theories and ideas, by economic and social conditions and 
by political events, by religious passions and sectarian bigotry. Thus, 
as Miss Jones shows, they are a touchstone of the age, and in these 
pages the eighteenth century comes to life. 

The writer can scarcely have expected, when beginning her work 
on the intimidating mass of manuscripts which forms the basis of 
her material, that she would be so richly rewarded, and the reader can 
only marvel at the way in which such materials have been mastered. 
The movement spread to England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales with 
strikingly divergent aims: in England “ to condition the children of 
the poor for their work in life,” in Scotland to extend a lowland civilisa- 
tion to the wild Highlanders, in Ireland to turn the children of Catholic 
parents into Protestants, in Wales to save souls. The comparison 
gives highly significant results, and illuminates social conditions. It 
also illuminates politics, and there can hardly be a more striking example 
of the defects of the Irish parliament than the fact that the Report 
on the Charter Schools in 1788, though filling several pages of the 
Journals of the House, “ was as effectively ignored as if the pages 
had been torn out of the volume,” public opinion remaining unmoved, 
though in England and Scotland comment was aroused by the Report, 
drawn up by Howard and Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick (p. 257). No 
one who is interested in the period can afford to neglect this book, 
which is admirably produced and illustrated. It goes without saying 
that it is indispensable to the student of education. M. D. GEORGE. 
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Robespierre. First Modern Dictator. By Ratrn Korneotp. 1937. 
xiii + 401 pp. Macmillan. 16s. 


Tus study of Robespierre by an American writer was originally 
written in French, and is said to have received high praise from French 
critics. It is to be welcomed, not for any new light which it throws on 
the complex problems of Robespierre’s character and career, but 
because it has proportion, is written from a sympathetic and yet 
critical standpoint, and succeeds in making Robespierre intelligible. 

Historical scholars familiar with the work of French authorities 
will find Mr. Korngold’s treatment of Robespierre in no sense startlingly 
original, but in at least three respects the author provides correctives 
to “popular” impressions of Robespierre. In the first place, 
Robespierre’s reputation as a “ buveur de sang ”’ is shown to have been 
exaggerated. Mr. Korngold rightly points out that Robespierre, 
along with the rest of the Committee of Public Safety, saw the danger 
of excessive bloodshed, that he condemned the policy of dechristian- 
isation, recalled the extreme terrorists from the provinces, and 
suppressed the revolutionary tribunals of the departments. 
Robespierre, in fact, always took the line that the Terror should have 
a limited application only—that it should be employed against proved 
enemies of the revolution, but against no others. Even the law of 
22 Prairial did not aggravate the Terror, since it put an end to 
indiscriminate slaughter in the provinces. 

In the second place, the prevalent view that Robespierre sought 
Danton’s aid against the Hébertists, and thus played off the “ factions ” 
against each other, is rejected. The only reason why the Hébertists 
were arrested first, according to Mr. Korngold, is because “ they gave 
every indication of having decided to turn from talk to action.” This 
point is emphasised by the statement that “in practically every 
speech he (Robespierre) and Saint-Just made in the course of February 
and March (1794) they denounced the Dantonists as well as the 
Hébertists, and the former even more than the latter” (p. 288). On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that Danton, after his return 
to Paris in November 1793, took sides with Robespierre against the 
Hébertists, and there is very little or no evidence that Robespierre was 
intriguing against him at that date. Lefebvre’s opinion is that 
Robespierre’s attitude to Danton changed suddenly at the end of 1793. 
It is therefore difficult to accept Mr. Korngold’s suggestion. 

Thirdly, in his analysis of the causes of 9 Thermidor, the author 
advances the view that the principal reason for the division between 
Robespierre and the Committees was “ his determination to enforce 
the laws of Ventése and their determination not to do so” (p. 311). 
Mr. Korngold is here only stressing a point first made by Mathiez, who 
thus proved that the division between Robespierre and his opponents 
preceded the passing of the law of 22 Prairial. In view of the 
importance which the author attaches to this disagreement on economic 
policy, it is somewhat surprising that he does not explain in detail 
exactly what the laws of Ventése really amounted to, and, moreover, 
that he does not appear to be acquainted with Lefebvre’s views on the 
subject in his Questions Agraires au temps de la Terreur (1932). 

_ In conclusion, it may be said that the book has two not 
inconsiderable merits—first, no attempt is made, despite the sub- 
title, to force Robespierre into the réle of a dictator, and, secondly, it 
contains several excellent vignettes of the lesser revolutionary leaders. 
A. GoopwIn. 
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The United States Government and Latin American Independence, 
1810-1830. ByJ.J.Aucumuty. 1937. vi-+275pp. London: 
P. S. King & Son. 12s. 

The United States and the Disruption of the Spanish Empire, 1810-1822. 
By C. C. Grirrin. Columbia University, Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, no. 429. 1937. 315 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press; London: P. 8. King & Son. 
16s. 10d. 


TuEsE books, similar in theme, differ both in method and design. 
Dr. Auchmuty’s book is a description of the movement for independence 
in Latin America and of the process in the course of which diplomatic 
relations were established between Latin America and the United 
States. From this description follows a summary of the general policy 
of the United States between the acquisition of Louisiana and the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. Dr. Griffin’s purpose is to 
survey the early Hispanic-American relations of the United States 
and to analyse the part played by that country in the break-up of the 
Spanish empire “ both on the border and in other regions.” His book 
is a study in United States expansion and Hispanic—American 
disruption. 

In the border area, Dr. Griffin remarks, the United States ‘‘ was 
directly responsible for the end of Spanish rule.”’ About half of his 
book is devoted to a survey of the situation in this area, and to a more 
detailed study of the consequent diplomatic negotiations between 
Spain and the United States culminating in the Adams—Onis treaty— 
subjects to which Dr. Auchmuty gives some twenty pages. Even so, 
Dr. Griffin has deliberately curtailed both his narrative of border 
strife and his history of the territorial arrangements made under the 
treaty. But this story makes more intelligible, and is itself made more 
intelligible by another—that of the relations of the United States and 
her citizens with the rebel states of Latin America. To this subject 
Dr. Griffin has devoted the remainder of his study. His survey of 
political and commercial relations with Spain and Spanish America, 
his analysis of the cross-currents of American opinion and of the 
attempts to uphold and to defeat neutrality, demonstrate the inter- 
relation between these two major themes of his general subject; and 
his story conveniently ends with the ratification of the Adams—Onis 
treaty in 1821, and the recognition of the new rebel governments in 
1822, after the movement for recognition had passed its climax. Dr. 
Griffin has made extensive use of the Spanish and United States 
archives; his work is thoroughly, even rather formidably documented ; 
and while his account of the diplomatic negotiations with Spain is the 
freshest part of his study, the whole is a well-balanced presentation 
of an extremely interesting subject. 

Dr. Auchmuty has cast his net less widely. In the belief that 
the great collection of documents, Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States concerning the Independence of the Latin American Nations, 
edited by Dr. W. R. Manning, has not been sufficiently exploited, he 
has set himself to examine these “against the background of the 
American and European situations during the years 1810-30.” His 
book is a commentary, and an inadequate commentary, upon 
Manning. For while the documents printed by Dr. Manning afford, 
as Dr. Auchmuty remarks, “an invaluable basis’ for a description 
of the process of official and unofficial relations between the United 
States and Latin America, and while they present evidence on a 
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variety of subjects connected with the domestic evolution of Latin 
America, they are no more than a basis. The correspondence is always 
interesting and informative, but it varies in value and in completeness. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Auchmuty has not sifted the evidence before him 
with due caution or with due attention to the literature of his subject. 

A few examples must suffice. On pp. 70-4, Dr. Auchmuty’s 
account of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata is based apparently 
on reports to the State Department by J. R. Poinsett and T. Bland. 
These reports contain between them a number of errors, as, for example, 
that the rebellion of Tupac Amaru took place in 1778, that Sir Home 
Popham invaded Buenos Aires in 1805, and that his famous letter 
to the merchants was written not at Buenos Aires, but after his return 
to England. These are perhaps minor mistakes, but it shakes the 
reader's confidence to find that Dr. Auchmuty repeats them. 
Following Bland, he confuses the sequence of events at Buenos Aires 
after May 1810, and misconceives the part played by Saavedra. Again, 
on p. 117, Dr. Auchmuty remarks that for “two hundred and fifty 
years, no sign of rebellion had for one moment appeared along the 
Chilean coast.” This is a paraphrase of a statement by Bland in that 
portion of his report which deals with Chile. In view of the Gramuset— 
Berney conspiracy of 1780 it is hardly exact. Bland in one place in 
this report antedates by a year San Martin’s heroic passage of the 
Andes and the great battle of Chacabuco; and, citing Bland, so does 
Dr. Auchmuty (p. 123). Finally, on p. 140, Dr. Auchmuty cites in 
evidence of the unpopularity of Americans in Peru a note from General 
Rodil to Consul Tudor on “ American irreverence” in the churches 
and religious buildings of Lima. But it should surely have been noted 
that this was a circular sent to the English as well as to the American 
authorities, and that it is a general complaint on the irreverence of 
foreigners and heretics. 

These examples raise doubts about Dr. Auchmuty’s methods. He 
is equally incautious in the expression of his opinions. Spain, even in 
her golden age, he describes as a “land of political and religious 
despotism, of mental, moral, and spiritual decay.” The conquest 
and settlement of the Spanish empire is ‘‘ one long story of oppression, 
murder, lust, greed, and crime, broken only very intermittently by 
such bright spots as the Jesuit missions in Paraguay or the temporary 
effects of the reforming genius of Charles III” (p. 3). The United 
States, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, is ‘“‘ already . . . 
cynical’ and “ started on that slippery slope which led ultimately 
to the commercial imperialism of Cuba, the Panama Canal, and the 
Philippines ” (p. 23). 

This vigour of expression Dr. Auchmuty combines with a marked 
anti-American bias and a notable inattention to detail. Commodore 
Perry did not visit the Venezuelan Government at Caracas (p. 39). 
Caracas was then in royalist hands, and Perry went to Angostura. 
Miranda did not, in April 1811, become President of Venezuela (p. 32). 
He died not in a Colombian (p. 66), but in a Spanish prison. Buenos 
Aires was not permanently settled in 1550 (p. 72). Errors and 
misstatements, indeed, are too numerous to mention; but it is 
surprising to learn that both Bolivia and Paraguay are set in 

almost inaccessible highlands” (p. 154), and that the provinces 
of La Plata enjoyed “a commercial pre-eminence ” from the time of 
the Conquest (p. 68). Dr. Auchmuty should at least have stated that 
the treaty between Great Britain and Mexico in 1825, which he refers 
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to on p. 176 and elsewhere, was not ratified by the British Government, 
which refused to allow Mexico to offer special trading concessions to 
the other Spanish American states. Of the treaties between the United 
States and Colombia and the United States and Brazil he has nothing 
to say. 

Finally, Dr. Auchmuty’s book suffers from careless spelling or 
careless proof-reading. To note a few instances, J. M. Paz (it must be 
supposed) appears as La Paz on p. 13, President Morelos of Mexico is 
disguised as Merclos on p. 168, Chuquisaca as Cheyuisaca on p. 12, and 
Aguirre as Aquirre throughout. The brief bibliography contains 
numerous inaccuracies, and is almost as curious for what it includes as 
for what it omits. Apart from a reference on p. 13, in which the title 
of the article, the periodical, and the volume in which it appears are all 
misquoted, there is no evidence that Dr. Auchmuty has used the 
articles relating to his subject in the Hispanic American Historical 
Review. A reference to 8. F. Bemis, Guide to the Diplomatic History 
of the United States, 1775-1921 (not noted by Dr. Auchmuty), or to 
Dr. Griffin’s useful bibliography, will suffice to indicate further 
important omissions. R. A. Humpnreys, 


Egerton Ryerson, his Life and Letters. Vol. 1. By C. B. Sissons. 
1937. xii+ 601 pp. Milford. 21s. 


ProFessor Sissons’ first volume of the correspondence and life 
of Egerton Ryerson was in part intended to mark the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Victoria University, the college which 
owes so much from first to last to the greatest of Canadian Methodists. 
But it has an importance quite apart from this local occasion. It is 
another evidence of the wise policy of Canadian historians to put 
into print everything which gives, at first-hand, information on the 
beginnings of the Canadian nation. Whether the work attains any 
kind of popularity among general readers or not, it is a notable 
contribution to the historical foundations of that cardinal period in 
Canadian history which stretches from the “ eighteen-twenties”’ to 
confederation. It will remain essential to all students of the develop- 
ment of Canadian self-government. Professor Sissons, with a kind of 
filial piety, has subordinated his connecting narrative and his admirable 
footnotes to the primary purpose of his work—the revelation, from 
their own letters, of the characters and achievements of the fathers of 
the Canadian Methodist Church. The only errors, trifling in them- 
selves, which need be mentioned are—Sidmouthe for Sidmouth (p. 87) ; 
Murdock for Murdoch, in the index and text; and the gratuitous 
description of Lord Durham in 1838 as “ now a prospective Prime 
Minister, could he but succeed in Canada.”’ 

Those who have already worked through the period down to 1841 
will find, again and again, in this treasury of fresh material, new 
arguments for old opinions, and vivid and living reminders of what 
life and politics in early nineteenth-century Canada really were. 
From Professor Sissons’ pages it hecomes more than ever plain that in 
British Canada Methodism, as in old French days the Jesuit 
missionaries, more than any other form of Christianity was the 
pioneering and creative force in shaping Canadian religious life. While 
John Strachan was embittering social relations throughout Upper 
Canada with his Aberdonian version of Anglican supremacy, and the 
Presbyterians were serving mainly Scottish purposes, Methodist 
preachers and missionaries were grappling with the essential difficulties 
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of keeping the young community Christian. The volume is full of epic 
detail; long rides followed by sermons and meetings; tired men 
carrying their saddle-bags on their backs, pushing on through forest 
or swamp to meet outlying groups in barns or in the woods— 
Christianity, as in its first days, gathering inspiration from the obstacles 
it had to surmount. 

Those were days of bitter controversy, and the volume reveals 
how much Canadian Methodism depended on Egerton Ryerson to 
correct false impressions, at Westminster as well as in Canada, and to 
fight the enemies of his Church, of which it was easier for him to be the 
hero rather than the saint. Besides ecclesiastical disputes, since life 
and religion in old Canada made no attempts at separate existence, 
Professor Sissons’ story has much to tell about the confused struggle 
towards self-government, and what it tells is fresh and enlightening. 
His heroes—for all the Ryerson brothers played their parts—were, 
like most really competent Canadians down to the present day, liberal- 
conservative, or conservative-liberal, and hated the extravagances of 
Mackenzie and his fellow-rebels as much as they despised the vanity 
and folly of Sir Francis Head. Egerton’s brother John, whose spelling 
was more “ Radicle ” than his politics, hit off both parties in quaintly 
happy phrases. Mackenzie’s ill-assorted comrades were “a banditti 
of compleat vagabonds,” and Head “a frolicking little cur.” Taken 
in mass, these letters, representative not only of Ryerson psychology, 
but also of the sturdy everyday opinion of plain men, reveal with 
startling clearness why Lord Durham seemed to Canadians in 1838 an 
unexpected and special providence from Britain; still more, why 
Poulett Thompson (Lord Sydenham), who to English readers is only a 
trivial figure in Greville’s Memoirs, came before the Ryersons as “ the 
first benefactor of Canada,’ and “ in the first rank of statesmen.” 

One entirely helpful, if rather uncomfortable, impression forced 
on an honest British mind by these 600 pages is that the British of 
these islands, on the average, have really never been competent to 
control either the religious or the political activities of the British 
overseas. The impression comes from no bias on Professor Sissons’ 
part, but from mere pressure of first-hand facts freshly presented. 
The letters deal, among other things, with the end of the formal 
connection between American and Canadian Methodism, the union 
with English Methodism from 1833 to 1840, and the necessary and 
healthful break-away, in the latter year, from English ascendancy. 
In 1831, George Ryerson saw clearly that English Methodists “‘ were 
too well provided for to be willing to leave their country for Canada, 
and too arbitrary, or something approaching near to it, in their feelings 
and habits, to be borne by our preachers.”’ Six years later, another 
of these notable brothers wrote bluntly that “ the less we have to do 
with the English Conference and their preachers, the better it will be 
for our Conference and for the Church at large.” These judgments 
have been quoted, not because they relate to disputes, now dead and 
buried, between sections of a great church, but because, unexpectedly 
and from a new angle, they illustrate that temper, in all honest and 
manly Canadians of the self-government period, which made complete 
autonomy the only possible solution to troubles between British 
politicians and Canadian settlers. The Statute of Westminster was 
in process of being drafted, in Canada and by loyalists, a hundred 
years ago. 

Apart from these graver issues, the book will prove treasure-trove 
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alike to the student of character, and to the social or economic historian, 
Its account of the origin and growth of the Christian Guardian is a 
valuable addition to the story of Canadian journalism. Its author 
and the authorities in Victoria University have earned our gratitude. 
It is to be hoped that not too long an interval will separate the publica. 
tion of the second from that of the first volume. J. L. Morison, 


Ali Pasha and Great Britain. By Jonn W. Baaa@atity. 1938. 95 
pp. Blackwell, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


Tue author, already known for his modern Greek studies,! in- 
cluding an article on a part of the present subject, has not “ attempted 
to add to the existing biographies,” from the latest of which, by Mr. 
Plomer, he has borrowed his map, “ or to recount the experiences of 
the many notable travellers,’ as Kairophylas has done, “ but merely 
to give a brief account of Ali’s official relations with Great Britain.” 
He bases his narrative largely on “ the original diplomatic corres- 
pondence,” including the papers of Leake, Nelson and Hudson Lowe, 
among them the four letters of Ali to Leake in 1809-10, published 
by Professor Marshall in the Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher2 
After an introductory chapter on “‘ The Rise of Ali Pasha,” he des- 
cribes Morier’s mission in 1804—6, followed by that of Leake. Ali and 
Britain had a common foe, the French Emperor, after the second French 
occupation of the Ionian Islands in 1807 and of Cattaro, the finest 
harbour in the Adriatic, and the Satrap of Joannina coveted Santa 
Maura and Parga. Canning, the great Philhellene, whose statue 
adorns the Athenian Square called after him, is shown to have been 
the real author of the cession of Parga, in 1819, which as early as 
1808 he had promised to Ali as a bribe to induce him to “‘ commence 
hostilities against the French”; for ‘‘ Britain wanted the Ionian 
Islands, Ali wanted Parga. The wishes of the inhabitants were im- 
material.” A further reason for desiring Ali’s support was that 
Albania was considered by the Admiralty a likely ground for felling 
timber for the British navy. The chapter on “‘ The Cession of Parga ”’ 
is unpleasant reading, but true; the first Balkan war of 1913, however, 
made good the mistake of 1819. But “ official ignorance of the geo- 
graphy of Albania” survived at Geneva in 1921. The author’s 
conclusion is that, if Ali had ‘‘ won the support both of Great Britain 
and of the Greeks,” he might have founded “a powerful Albano- 
Greek kingdom, under British protection,” which would have been 
“a bulwark against the spread of Russian or German influence in 
the Near East.’’ Long experience of South-Eastern Europe teaches 
one that to prophesy about it is to court disaster. The notorious 
example of a British protectorate over the Ionian Islands was not 
successful; the Duke of Atholl wisely declined the Albanian, as the 
Duke of Edinburgh the Greek, throne. There are two appendices, 
one containing three documents from the Nelson papers, illustrating 
the “early relations between Ali and Great Britain,” and including 
Hamilton’s letter to Hawkesbury offering the Epirote port of Palermo 
to Britain in case of war with France; the other consisting of a trans- 
lation of Kurshid’s official report to Maitland on “ the death of Ali 
Pasha,” remarkable for its unblushing admission that the victim 
was induced to “ take refuge on the island by false pretences.” Since 
the book was issued, D. A. Zotos has published a Greek monograph 


1 Ante, xx, (Sept. 1937) 185. _ 2 rx, (1932) 158-168. 
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on Justice in the State of Ali Pasha, dealing with Parga and the privileges 
of Souli. Witt1am MILier. 


The Italian Exiles in London, 1816-1848. By Marcaret C. W. 
Wicks. 1937. xv +316 pp. Manchester University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Recent events in Central Europe, which have made infinitely more 
difficult the problem of the political refugee, give to Miss Wicks’s book 
a certain topical interest. The number of aliens living in England 
increased from about 22,000 in 1818 to over 25,000 four years later, 
though only a small proportion of these consisted of Italian political 
exiles. Englishmen of the time proudly felt that their country was 
pre-eminent among the European nations not only for the excellence 
of its free institutions, but also for its reputation for hospitality, 
generously extended to all foreigners to whom freedom was denied 
in their native land. The restrictions imposed by the Aliens Act on 
their movements and activities did not in practice work oppressively, 
and Englishmen were free to afford an asylum for the politically 
oppressed of all countries. The Italian exiles who settled in this 
country after the failure of the risings of 1820-21 were therefore assured 
of a warm welcome. Referring to the political refugees in 1826, Peel, 
then Home Secretary, said that they had received in England the 
generous sympathy and assistance of all political parties. The 
lamentably defective state of the Alien Office papers in the Public 
Record Office unfortunately makes it impossible to give anything like 
a comprehensive account of the Italian refugees as a group, and Miss 
Wicks has consequently confined herself to a study of the English 
careers of the few distinguished men about whom there is a reasonable 
amount of material. The greatest of them is dismissed in a final 
chapter of fifteen pages, on the ground that ‘‘ when so many great 
scholars have devoted themselves to the study of the life and influence 
of Giuseppe Mazzini, it is presumption to attempt to add anything 
to what is already written about him,” whilst Foscolo takes pride of 
place with 66 pages. University posts were found for the eminent men 
of letters: Rossetti, Panizzi, and Radice became Professors of Italian 
at King’s College and University College, London, and Trinity College, 
Dublin. Panizzi had previously taught Italian at Liverpool and 
delivered courses of lectures at the Royal Institution of Liverpool, 
Ellen Turner, for whose abduction the famous Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield was sentenced at the Lancaster Assizes in 1827, being one of 
his pupils. Brougham had the merit of procuring for Panizzi that 
post in the British Museum which he filled with so much distinction. 
Pepoli succeeded Panizzi at University College, and Gallenga succeeded 
Pepoli. Foscolo, of whose struggles a most interesting account is 
given, earned his living by giving Italian lessons to ladies, writing 
magazine-articles, and giving public lectures, after receiving from 
Lord John Russell the comforting assurance that it was not considered 
in England “ in any way degrading.” 

The general reader would have been more grateful to Miss Wicks 
for a translation of her numerous Italian quotations, and for a chapter 
sketching the historical background, English and Italian, for her study 
of these distinguished exiles. She merely refers to the Aliens Act, 
which regulated the lives of these refugees, as hampering “ the move- 
ments of every foreigner who set foot in England.” A few trifling 
slips have been noticed. The French Minister De Villéle is disguised 
No. 90.—voL. xx. N 
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as De Villéte; Creevey’s, Abercromby’s and Phillipps’ names are 
misspelt, and Miss Wicks seems to be unaware that the Mr. Hobhouse 
mentioned on pages 77 and 122 was the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs. A. ASPINALL, 


Rome and the Neapolitan Revolution of 1820-1821. A Study in Papal 
Neutrality. By JosrrH H. Brapy. 1937. 201 pp. Columbia 
University Press, New York. London: P. 8S. King. Ls. 34d. 


TuE details of the conduct of papal policy in international affairs 
during the nineteenth century have been hitherto little known. This 
admirable study of papal neutrality in a restricted and more peculiarly 
Italian question, based upon researches in the Vatican archives, whets 
the appetite for an equally thorough examination of papal policy during 
some of the major wars of the last hundred years. The problem which 
the statesmen of the Holy See have had to solve on these occasions was 
closely similar to that which faced Cardinal Consalvi, papal secretary 
of state, when Austrian intervention in Naples became imminent in 
1821: it was “no longer that of avoiding all harm, but of finding 
the way to suffer as little as possible.” 

The Church as an ecclesiastical organisation is essentially absolute. 
Consequently, ‘‘ the fundamental principle of constitutional govern- 
ment if applied to the government of the Church, becomes a principle 
of heresy. If it were introduced in the government of the States of 
the Church, men would soon desire that it be extended to the govern- 
ment of the Church itself.” Pope Pius VII could not, therefore, openly 
approve of the new régime established at Naples by the revolution in 
the summer of 1820, lest his own people be moved thereby to imitation. 
He could not oppose it, lest religion in Naples, and possibly his own 
domain, suffer in consequence. But the situation of the papacy was 
made even more delicate when Austria, with the backing of Russia 
and Prussia, charged herself with the overthrow of the revolutionary 
government in Naples. The Pope’s traditional friendship with the 
Empire and his own aversion from a constitutional régime so close at 
hand would have inclined him to second the Austrian effort. Yet to do 
so would constitute such manifest hostility to Naples that his position 
as head of the Church forbade it. It was, in short, a situation which 
could be met only by a strict impartiality, by a neutrality which, while 
it would satisfy neither side, would at least give no positive grounds 
for dissatisfaction. It is the preservation of that neutrality, both in 
the international congress of Laibach and in the day-to-day regulation 
of the innumerable incidents springing from the passage of Austrian 
troops through papal territory which is the subject of Professor Brady’s 
valuable monograph. 

There is abundant evidence to show that Capo d’Istria went too far 
in condemning papal neutrality as the policy of “a Pope who may be 
considered as dead and a Cardinal Secretary of State who is dying.” 
Indeed, Consalvi emerges with prestige enhanced, for as a diplomatist he 
proved a match even for Metternich. On the other hand, the cardinal’s 
policy of neutrality could not avoid injuring the pope’s friendly relations 
with Austria. He had had to refuse to allow the Austrian army to 
garrison Ancona during its march on Naples and to deny the much- 
desired approval of the policy of intervention. Nor did the “ strange 
inflexibility ’ of the papal secretary of state end with the suppression 
of the Neapolitan revolution. At Verona, in 1822, it was mainly 
Consalvi’s opposition, expressed through the papal representative, 
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which led to the defeat of Metternich’s proposal to establish a centralised 
Italian police bureau. The fact of the matter was “that the two 
ministers were pursuing different—and opposing—policies. Metternich 
was seeking to consolidate the dominance of Austria in Italy, while 
Consalvi was working to preserve the independence of the papal 
government.” E. Jones Parry. 


Great Britain and China, 1833-1860. By W.C.Costin. 1937. viii + 
362 pp. Milford. 15s. 


Tus monograph covers the same period as the first volume of 
Dr. Morse’s monumental work. It is a compact and ordered narrative 
of a complicated story always showing moderation and common sense. 
It uses the Foreign Office records, the French official papers already 
used by Cordier, the private papers of Peel, Aberdeen, Russell, 
Granville, and Auckland, and some missionary reports. It is, in the 
main, an apologia for British policy, and such a book is especially 
valuable at this time when Chinese and American writers are constantly 
adding to the weight of evidence on the other side. It is a pity, there- 
fore, that Mr. Costin dismisses so airily the Chinese sources. From 
these it is already possible to check the Western accounts of diplomacy 
and war, and the new point of view thus obtained is essential to a 
proper understanding of British policy. Mr. Costin has not even 
used the documents translated in Dr. P. C. Kuo’s book, which might 
at any rate have added some vivid touches to his descriptions of the 
meeting of two worlds. The Jardine Mathieson papers, now accessible 
at Cambridge, also throw new light on the importance of opium in 
British trade, and the pressure that was brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment by the merchant class. 

It is now generally admitted that the Chinese trade had to be 
opened to the world, and that in the long run this was in the interests 
of the Chinese people. Palmerston, with his usual grasp of the 
essentials of a situation, saw from the first that it was on the Emperor 
and the Court, and not on outlying provinces and officials, that pressure 
must be brought to bear before a corrupt and ignorant government 
could be made to yield, and the job was eventually done after twenty 
years had passed. This was a necessary process, but its methods can 
be criticised to a greater degree than Mr. Costin admits, and, indeed, 
outraged the conscience of many of the British statesmen of the period. 
The attitude of the British and Indian Governments and British 
merchants towards the convenient opium trade is not one of the most 
savoury incidents in our history. The Chinese, especially the 
inhabitants of Canton, the Marseilles of China, offered a resistance to 
the invaders whose skill and tenacity are not sufficiently recognised by 
Western writers. The servitudes inflicted on Chinese sovereignty were 
inevitable, and were applied to all Eastern nations in one form or 
another when they admitted Western traders. The Westerners 
brought much good to China, including the Maritime Customs 
administration, as well as much evil. But when the story is told, it is 
useless to gloss over the rapacity and brutality which the “ barbarians ” 
constantly displayed, though we may recognise the skill and judgment 
with which the British Government organised a system which 
eventually brought them under some measure of control. No other 
country did as much, and it would have gone hard with China if Britain 
had not set the example. 

Mr, Costin’s book will contribute greatly to the understanding 
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of British aims and methods. But it would have done even more if 
better account had been taken of other evidence. There are few 
references in the book to secondary sources, nor is any notice taken 
in the text of the criticisms of such writers as Mr. Owen. There is 
much yet to be done before the policy of Britain can be fully under- 
stood and a fair judgment passed upon it. We are only just beginning 
to discover what the Chinese officials really thought about it all. But 
Mr. Costin’s book is the first attempt since that of Dr. Morse to give a 
connected account of these highly interesting events. He has clarified 
many of the problems, and his own analysis and appraisal and the 
new evidence which he has brought to light are a most welcome 
contribution to our knowledge of this exciting and important episode 
in our history. C. K. Wesster. 


The Annexation of Bosnia, 1908-9. By BrrnapoTtTEe E. Scumirr. 
1937. viii + 264 pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR BERNADOTTE ScumiTtT’s study of the annexation of 
Bosnia is well up to the high standard of his previous work. Dr. 
Schmitt is always master of his material; he writes in a lucid and 
interesting way, and his judgment is cool, sensible, and alert. A good 
many American writers on European history fail to understand the 
background of the events they describe, or to look at European affairs 
from a European angle. Dr. Schmitt’s ear is quick to catch under- 
tones which others miss; he knows the European background from 
within, and realises the historical reasons for the deep cleavage of 
interests and aims within the narrow and crowded European continent. 

The annexation of Bosnia was one of the major events which 
destroyed the chance of a peaceful solution of the racial problems of 
Austria-Hungary, and brought the danger of general war—one might 
call it a war of the Austrian succession—much nearer than it had been 
in the years before 1908. The behaviour of the principal actors is a 
classical example of the old diplomacy at its worst and of the dangers 
accompanying the relative anarchy and lawlessness of international 
relations. It is also a warning that, whatever the shortcomings of 
foreign policy in democratic states, parliamentary control is at least 
a safeguard against adventurers like Aehrenthal and Isvolsky, with 
their reckless “ beggar-my-neighbour”’ plans and_ short-sighted 
ambitions. From a historian’s point of view the Bosnian crisis has a 
technical interest of a curious kind. Aehrenthal and Isvolsky discussed 
the Bosnian question at Buchlau in September 1908. Both men were 
liars, and it is impossible from their later accounts to know what they 
really said to each other. Hitherto Isvolsky’s official report of the 
proceedings at Buchlau has remained unpublished. The report exists 
in the Russian archives. Dr. Schmitt has seen it, and was promised 
a photostat copy. Unfortunately the Russian Government withdrew 
permission to use the document, and refused to send the copy. Dr. 
Schmitt, through no fault of his own, has thus lost the chance of 
using a most important piece of evidence, but the general conclusions 
which he reaches can be established with confidence even without 
this Buchlau report, and when the report sees the light, it is likely 
to confirm Dr. Schmitt’s views. When Dr. Schmitt’s book was in 
page-proof M. Nintchitch (former Foreign Minister of Yugo-Slavia) 
published two volumes on La crise bosniaque. Dr. Schmitt, in an 
appendix, appraises the conclusions reached by M. Nintchitch, and 
shows that, in the main, there is no difference of opinion between 
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M. Nintchitch and himself. The subject is large enough to allow room 
for a good many studies. It is indeed necessary to go back to the 
history of the nineteenth century to understand the full significance 
of the problem with which Aehrenthal was faced. Aehrenthal, like 
Metternich many years earlier, was engaged in propping up a rotten 
house. Inthelong run, Austria-Hungary paid heavily for the mistakes 
of her rulers, over a period of forty years, on the southern Slav question. 
One’s sense of justice would be more satisfied if the penalty had not 
also been exacted from millions of men who had nothing to do with the 
mischief. E. L. Woopwarp. 


An Economic History of Modern Britain. Vow. m1. Machines and 
National Rivalries (1887-1914), with an Epilogue (1914-1929). 
By J. H. CrapHam. 1938. xiv + 577 pp. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 265s. 


Tue whole historical world has reason to congratulate Professor 
Clapham on the fulfilment of his plan, “ designed vaguely more than 
thirty years ago”’ (p. vii), for a survey of British economic history 
from 1820 to 1914. His third volume covers its ground in the same 
thorough and inexorable manner as its predecessors. Though it deals 
with a period so recent, its main conclusions will probably stand. 
This is due partly to the quantity and the type of material used, 
partly to the author’s honesty in never pretending that his material 
proves more than it actually does. On p. 71, for example, a con- 
clusion is reached after a discussion as to whether British industry was 
decadent in the immediate pre-war years, and Professor Clapham 
comments: “It is to a reading no more new and curious than this 
that the delicate and ingeniously mounted pointer on the economist’s 
statistical dial approximately swings.’”’ Commonplace conclusions 
which are in accordance with the evidence are far less stirring than in- 
genious conclusions resulting from brilliant inspirations and judicious 
selection of facts; but the former are far more likely to have permanent 
value. 

The years covered by this comprehensive survey, 1887-1914, lie 
within the memory of the author, who has several special qualifica- 
tions for the task. His insight into agricultural problems is doubtless 
aided by the fact that, though not a landlord, he is a small part of a 
great landlord—King’s College, Cambridge (p. 88, footnote 3). His 
analysis of industrial problems has behind it his experience on the 
Industries Committee of the War Cabinet in 1918 (p. 130, footnote 2). 
His interest in communications was stimulated by a railway accident 
in the early ’eighties (p. 348, footnote 2). This third volume therefore 
differs from the other two in being an “ economic history of his own 
time ” as well as a digest of an immense weight of evidence; and, 
in general, the opinion of the intelligent contemporary tends to 
coincide with that of the trained economic historian. Professor 
Clapham writes in both capacities. 

An epilogue deals with the years 1914-1929. It is without refer- 
ences and footnotes, and may attract readers to whom the body of 
the work might appear somewhat formidable. Those who puzzle over 
present-day political and economic problems will find these pages an 


exhilarating draught of common sense. A few sentences may be 
cited in example : 


“ That ‘ capitalists’ in general worked for, or even favoured, 
war because it would bring high interest rates and handsome 
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profits is a clumsy generalisation, hardly worth notice were it not 
to some extent current, from the observed fact that it did bring 
the rates to all and the profits to many. Very properly, no one 
has ever suggested that wage-earners accepted the war of 1914 
because of the extraordinarily high pay eventually received by 
munition-workers and others, or because war and the social 
policies arising from it, or stimulated by it, would bring to them 
substantial and permanent gains, as in fact they did. The 
reasonable expectation of the ‘ capitalist ’ in 1914 was loss of trade, 
high taxes and, in his family, death; of the wage-earner, death, 
taxes and unemployment. Neither had second sight and neither 
must be judged as if he had. 

‘* Industrialists as a class were everywhere pacific, merchants 
and money-handlers even more so .. .” (p. 516). 


Political and diplomatic historians—interested in the causes of 
wars, not in the behaviour of industrialists—approach this question 
from a different angle and seek an answer from different sources. But 
their conclusion is identical: the insidious “ capitalist ” lusting after 
vast armament dividends is a myth—at least, in the case of the war 
of 1914-1918. The myth will no doubt survive this attack, as it 
has survived many others; but those who are not slaves to political 
predilections and preconceived ideas will find in Professor Clapham’s 
final volume, not only a survey of the economic life of the past fifty 
years, but also a contribution to many current questions and an 
explosion of many current fallacies. GAVIN B,. HENDERSON. 


Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Vol. I. Problems of Nation- 
ality, 1918-1936. By W. K. Hancock, with a supplementary 
legal chapter by R. T. E. Latuam. 1937. xii + 673 pp. 
Milford. 25s. 

The Development of Dominion Status, 1900-1936. By Roperrt Mac- 
Grecor Dawson. 1937. xiv + 466 pp. Milford. 21s. 


Proressor Hancock’s Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs 
will, when completed, be an historical work of the first importance. 
Though there has been a perfect spate of works on the post-war British 
Commonwealth, they have for the most part been written from the 
legal and constitutional point of view: in the volume before us Mr. 
Hancock has wisely chosen to illuminate the field from a new angle. 
On Dominion nationalism, too, much has been written, but there has 
been no such wide-ranging and yet close-knit synthesis as this. Mr. 
Hancock does not allow himself to be put off with formulas or general- 
ities; he is never seen to better advantage than when he is examining 
the admixture of truth, truism, and self-deception in them; but he 
is determined to find, if possible, some principles which will apply 
even to the more stubborn and resistant parts of his subject—the 
Irish problem, the problem of Indians in the Commonwealth. 

The treatment of the Irish problem seems to the reviewer to be 
Mr. Hancock’s most original contribution to historical interpretation. 
He traces the changes in Irish nationalist feeling and in Irish political 
ideas with truly remarkable objectivity, insight, and literary skill. 
‘When ... Sinn Féin became in 1917 the party of the great majority 
of nationalists, it had to find room for two strongly contrasted political 
tendencies. On the one side was the dogma of the undying republic, 
won by the blood of the martyrs, living in its own right, needing 
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no ratification by popular vote.... For this living republic Sinn 
Féin was trustee, claiming loyalty and obedience. Here in germ was 
the party-state. But on the other side was nationalistic democracy, 
equally resolute for Irish independence, but admitting the right of 
the Irish people to choose the symbolism and forms of government in 
which that independence would express itself. This theory subjected 
Sinn Féin itself to the suffrage of the people” (p. 104). These sen- 
tences seem to afford a key to a good deal of recent Irish history. On 
the treaty negotiations, Mr. Hancock follows Mr. Pakenham in the 
main, but is fairer to Mr. Lloyd George. At a later stage he effectively 
contrasts the ‘‘ unemotional, scientific, intellectual” régime of Mr. 
Cosgrave with the emotion and drama of Mr. de Valera. But he 
realises that the temper of the de Valera régime is changing; he 
suggests that an act of secession from the Commonwealth would cause 
internal strains which Mr. de Valera wishes to avoid; and his con- 
clusion is one of qualified optimism. 

Mr. Hancock cannot of course add a great deal to knowledge when 
he writes on the well-worn theme of the constitutional advance of the 
Dominions, but there are many flashes of insight even here. For 
example, he has written what may well become the locus classicus on 
the difficult question of the terms “ British Empire” and “ British 
Commonwealth,” centring in the remark that “ the British Common- 
wealth is nothing else than the ‘ nature’ of the British Empire, de- 
fined in Aristotelian fashion, by its end.’”’ He has described with his 
usual fairness and interpretative skill the external reactions of Indian 
nationalism, but has left Indian nationalism itself to his second volume 
—a separation which will matter less when the second volume is 
before us, but which seems a little odd when this volume is entitled 
“ Problems of Nationality.”” What may be termed the minor sections 
are admirably done, but the pages on Palestine seem somewhat 
intrusive, at any rate so far as the detail is concerned: as Mr. Han- 
cock himself says, ‘‘ British principles have been almost completely 
irrelevant to the realities of Palestine.” The problem of what to 
include was no doubt hard to settle. 

A few minor criticisms of detail may be made. It was not really 
Pitt, but Grenville, who was “‘ responsible for the instalment of ‘ assimi- 
lation’ which is contained in the [Canada] Act of 1791” (p. 19); the 
riots in Montreal (p. 221) were in 1849; the summary chronicle of 
Dominion reactions to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute (pp. 309-14) 
omits the point that the New Zealand Prime Minister of 7 March 1936 
was not the Prime Minister of 22 October 1935; on p. 483 credit should 
be given to Francis Hincks as well as to Baldwin and Lafontaine for 
racial reconciliation in Canada, for he it was, as Professor Chester 
Martin has shown, who established touch between them. But these 
; details will certainly not obscure for any student of Imperial history 
the great merits of Mr. Hancock’s work. 

With regard to Mr. Latham’s chapter, the only serious criticism 
that can be made is that it would have been better expanded into a 
smaller supplementary volume. The analysis is of extreme interest, 
but so compactly written that the non-legal reader will probably not 
find it easy to digest. Nor, as it seems to the reviewer, does Mr. 
Latham’s conclusion that the Commonwealth’s legal relations are 
moving into the field of international rather than constitutional law 
quite square with the sober hopefulness about the future of the Com- 
monwealth and its fundamental ideas which Mr. Hancock’s survey 
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and argumentation tend to produce. The two views may perhaps be 
synthesised, but this is not actually attempted. 

Professor Dawson’s book, though more limited in scope and less 
original in method, is of real value. The core of the book is a collection 
of documents, with an introduction of 132 pages as a guide to their 
interpretation. Its most distinctive feature is the treatment of the 
years 1920-22 (following the interpretation of Mr. J. W. Dafoe) as a 
“‘ period of tentative centralisation ’—an attempt to apply in peace 
the principles of the War Cabinet experiment, confirmed at the Con- 
ference of Prime Ministers in 1921. One result is that this period is 
better represented in Mr. Dawson’s documents than in Professor 
Berriedale Keith’s collection in The World’s Classics. He has an 
admirably full representation of Canadian points of view; though 
limitations of space must be borne in mind, it is a pity that there is 
not a somewhat better representation of different points of view in 
other Dominions. Incidentally, Mr. W. M. Hughes was not Leader 
of the Opposition in Australia in 1923 (p. 249). Though his use of 
non-officia] material is commendable, Mr. Dawson occasionally stretches 
his net too far afield. In particular the article of Mr. Dafoe’s which 
he reproduces on pp. 212-16 is an interpretation of events written 
four years afterwards; surely the inclusion of this in a selection of 
documents blurs the distinction between documentary sources and 
secondary authorities. A point of presentation may also be criticised. 
When a telegram is reproduced, surely it is not necessary to give docu- 
mentary authority to “ stop” (p. 220, omitted elsewhere), or ‘‘ quote 
...end quote ”’ (p. 266 and elsewhere), which are merely instructions 
to the telegraphist. In general, however, the book is pleasant to 
handle and easy to read. W. P. Moree tt. 


A Short History of Naval and Marine Engineering. By Epcar C. 
SmitH. 1938. xix +376 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
18s. 


Tats book has appeared at an opportune moment in view of the 
centenary of the first trans-Atlantic crossing by steam. The im- 
portance of the development of marine engineering during the last 
century can hardly be over-emphasised : considering the U.S.A. alone, 
the sociological effects of this have been enormous, since the flow of 
emigrants from Europe to build up that country would otherwise have 
been a practical impossibility. In more modern times, the facility 
with which visits may be interchanged between the Old World and the 
New has had a marked effect in moulding thought on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Even a comparison of the smallest passenger vessel around our 
coasts with a modern trans-Atlantic liner is not sufficient to give a 
picture of the technical progress made; leaving aside the question 
of the propelling machinery, the ventilation, the refrigeration and what 
are called the hotel services have been separately important. That 
13,000 officers and men left the U.S.A. actually on one ship during 
the War gives some indication of the importance of this development 
from the standpoint of military transport. The establishment of 
depots in various ports throughout the world where vessels may re- 
fuel has also had important secondary effects on the social life of the 
people, since once the depots are established for shipping they become 
available for internal supplies. 

Eng. Capt. Smith is one of the few men competent to write such a 
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work. Asa serving officer he was concerned with many of the develop- 
ments about which he writes. As an amateur, he began his researches 
while serving, but in his retirement he has devoted himself exclusively 
to study, and has been for several years regarded as an authority. He 
has examined and sifted the large mass of data available ; the presenta- 
tion of the results of his investigations is of very high order, and 
complete confidence may be placed in his conclusions. While the 
substance of the work is necessarily technical in character, the non- 
technical reader will find the personal and sociological aspects of ex- 
treme interest. S. J. Davis. 


SHORT NOTICE 


In A History of England, by W. Freeman Galpin (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, $5-75), and A History of England, by Frederick George 
Marcham (New York, Macmillan, 18s.), we have two detailed studies 
of the history of England written by American professors, each of 
whom is a master of his subject. Both of them are excellently written 
in styles singularly free from Trans-Atlantic modes of expression that 
are displeasing to British ears. Both, too, take the broad, modern view 
of this subject. Says Professor Galpin :— 


“Tt will be noticed that where considerable space is devoted 
to political, constitutional, and foreign affairs, it is not done at the 
expense of social, economic, and intellectual activities.” 


Similarly, Professor Marcham :— 


“In the story as it is here presented I have tried to give equal 
prominence to the economic, social, and cultural aspects of English 
life as to English politics and government.” 


The effort to include so much in a single volume covering a period 
of some two thousand years has, of course, compelled each of the two 
writers to exercise a severe economy of space and to exclude much 
detail that is found in ordinary English text-books. Inthe main they 
have used their powers of selection and rejection wisely and well, and 
their books should prove to be most useful guides to British teachers 
as to what they may prudently omit. 

Professor Galpin’s book is strongest in its earlier sections. After 
1700 the narrative tends to be unduly compressed. The whole story, 
for example, of “‘ Domestic and Foreign Affairs 1702-1783” (including 
the American Revolution) is told in 5000 words! Similarly the events 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are dealt with in a fashion 
too slight to be satisfactory. 

Professor Marcham’s more ample treatment does not suffer from 
this defect. It is well proportioned throughout. Indeed, it is 
particularly valuable when it comes to deal with the critical events of 
very recent times. One can only hope that Professor Marcham’s sane 
and sympathetic view of British policy and British achievements is 
the one that will prevail in America. 

If one were hypercritical and if space allowed, it would be possible 
to tabulate a number of minor errors of fact in both of these books. 
But it would be ungracious, and even misleading, to do so. For it 
would tend to obscure what is really the outstanding fact—namely, 
that both these books are eminently good, and full of valuable 
instruction to British readers. F. J. C. H. 
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RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following is a list of history text-books, readers and atlases, published 
in Great Britain during the year ending 30 June, 1938. The Historical Associ- 
ation is grateful to the many publishers who presented copies of their new 
publications to the Association’s library, where they are available for inspection 
by members. Corrections and additions will be gratefully received by the com- 
piler, Mr. A. T'. Milne, Historical Association, Gordon House, 29, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


Etrem. = Elementary, ages 6-14 
Sec. = Secondary, ages 14-17 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17 + 


AmBLeER, S. O., & Coatman, THomas. The stream of time. Cassell, 
1937. 4vols.,illus.,.maps. [Bk.I. From cavemen to Phoenicians. 1s. 6d.: 
Bk. II. From early Greece to the Nativity. 1s. 9d.: Bk. III. From the 
Romans to Columbus. 1s. 9d.: Bk. IV. From Caxton to our own day. 2s. 3d. 
ELEM. ] (1.) 

Arnotp, E. L., publishers. ‘‘A.L. bright story readers.” Leeds: 
Arnold, 1937-38. 4d. or 5d.each. [Numerous graded readers for juniors, 
many historical. ELEM.] (2.) 

Batten, T.R. Tropical Africa in World history. Bks.I&II. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1938. 2 vols., illus., maps. [Intended for African schools. 
Bk. I. The foundations of modern history. 1s. 6d.: Bk. II. The growth of 
Europe and the British Empire. 1s. 9d. ELEeM.] (3.) 


BicLanD, EIereEn, ed. ‘“ Kings and queens” series. English Univ. 
Press, 1937. 3 vols., illus. 38. 6d. each. [Robert the Bruce, 1274-1329. 
By E. Bigland: Henry VIII, 1491-1547. By E. Bigland: Mary, Queen 
of Scots, 1542-1587. By E. Bigland. Etrm.] (4.) 


Buack, A. & C., publishers. Life and progress histories. Bks. I-IV. 
Reprints or new editions. Black, 1937-38. 65 vols., illus., maps. [Bk. 
I. Ancient history from earliest times to 476 av. By M. W. Keatinge & 
D. G. Perry. 2s. 6d.: Bk. II. The middle ages in England to 1485. By 
M. W. Keatinge & D.G. Perry. 2s.9d.: Bk. III. England under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, 1485-1688. By M. W. Keatinge & D. G. Perry. 2s. 9d.: 
Bk. IV. Britain in the eighteenth century, 1688-1815... By D. G. Perry & 
R. M. 8. Pasley. 3s.: Bk. V. Modern British history, 1815-1936. By 
D. G. Perry & R. M.S. Pasley. 3s. 6d. Also available for the following 
alternative periods: Bk. IIIa. England under the Tudors and Stuarts, 
1485-1714. 3s.: Bk. IVa. Britain in the eighteenth century, 1714-1815. 
2s. 9d.: Bk. Va. Modern British history, 1485-1815. 5s.: British history, 
1688-1936. 6s. Exem. & Src.] (5.) 

Buack, A. W. History through verse. Barker, 1937. 120 pp., illus. 
5s. [ELem.] (6.) 

Betxioc, Hirarre. A shorter history of England. Cheap edn. Harrap, 
1937. 676 pp., maps. 6s. [ADvV.] (7.) 

Booag-Wartson, Etspetu J., & CARRUTHERS, J. ISABEL. West of the 
moon. A book of explorers. Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. 208 pp., illus. 
2s. 6d. [ELEM.] (8.) 

Bowman, C. Boyp. Aitlas of English and Empire history. With 
chronological notes and summaries. Macmillan, 1938. 31 pp., maps. 
Pap., ls. 3d. Cloth, ls. 6d. [ELEeM.] (9.) 
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Brett, 8S. Reep. Modern Europe, 1789-1914—and after. A school 
certificate course. Enlarged edn. Murray, 1938. xv + 317 pp., maps, 
tables. [SEc.] (10.) 

Burr, MALcoLm. Quest and conquest. Milford, 1937. xi + 180 pp., 
illus. 1s. 6d. [Story of exploration. ELEem.] (11.) 

Carrineton, M. & C. E. A pageant of kings and queens. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1937. 96 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. School edn., ls. 2d. [E LEM. 
& SEC.) (12.) 

Carter, E. H., & Mears, R. A. F. A history of Britain. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937. xxiv + 1050 pp., illus., maps. 10s. 6d. [Also 
available in parts: Bk. I. Early times to 1485. 3s. 6d.: Bk. II. 1485- 
1688. 3s.: Bk. IIL. 1815—present day. 3s.: Or in sections: Sect. I. 
1422-1603. 2s. 6d.: Sect. Il. 1485-1714. 3s. 6d.: Sect. III. 1603- 
1783. 28.6d.: Sect.IV. 1783—presentday. 3s.6d.: And 1688—present 


day. 4s. 6d. Exe. & SEc.] (13.) 
Carty, JAMES. European history. Part I (to a.p. 1000). Macmillan, 
1937. viii + 288 pp., illus., maps. 3s. [ELEM.] (14.) 


Cuapwick, T. Practical citizenship. An introduction to government 
in the British Empire. Warne, 1937. xiv +178 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. 
[Apv.] (15.) 

CuaMBErRS, W. & R., publishers. Chambers’s ‘‘ No lumber” Scottish 
histories. Ed. by W. F. Arbuckle. Bks. I-III. Chambers, 1937. 3 
vols., illus., maps. [Bk. I. The making of Scotland. By J. Norman W. 
Hunter. 1s. 4d.: Bk. II. The making of Britain, 1485-1714. By J. 
Norman W. Hunter. ls. 6d.: Bk. III. Modern times, from 1714. By J. 
Norman W. Hunter. 1s. 9d. ELeEm.] (16.) 


CuamBers, W. & R., publishers. Chambers’s ‘‘ Mayflower ”’ historical 
readers. Chambers, 1937. 6 vols., illus. [Little Flowers of St. Francis. 
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